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ON MALARIOUS DISEASES. 


For the American Farmer. 

On the best means of guarding against Malarious Dis- 
eases in the Low Country of the Southern and West- 
ern States. By James Grecorte, of Christ Church, 
South Carolina. 


No. I. 
At the age of seventy-three, and having passed a 





peer of my life as a planter in the low country 


“of South Carolina, I have had full opportunity of 
observing all the deplorable effects of Malaria, on 
yt in country affairs, from being driven 
annually from my own property, to seek shelter 
from infection in Charleston, or on the sea-beach of 
some of our sea-islands. The consequences of an 
absence from home, during five months of every 

of my life; from my people in time of sickness; 

crops of all kinds at harvest time—the incon- 
venienee and labor in removing such a distance 
twice a year, and the tedium of an idle summer, 
had long foreed upon me, as a matter of profound 
feflection, the possibility of finding a remedy for 
such a calamitous state of affairs. Many circum- 
stances had brought conviction to my mind, that 
some mode of protecting those who are compelled 


” to live in the country, against ague and fever, and 


other malarious diseases, might be found. My 
was confirmed by the perusal of foreign 
writers on the subject, and three years ago I laid 
oe and information before the public, in 
essays through the Charleston newspapers. 
As soon as these essays appeared, I was furnished 
— of the first respectability, with Caro- 
facts, proving the truth of what [ had already 
published, and which hitherto might have been con- 
sidered as scarcely more than mere conjecture. 
Some additional numbers conveyed through the 
same medium this strong support given to what I 
already said on the subject; and I have every 
“Feason to believe, that a serious impression was 
made, wherever the whole had been read and re- 
Seeshaly Before . Feary: to your woeber®, [06 
as practicable,) a s is of the infor- 
mation cellected, and the infront and lessons to 
‘be drawn from it, I would observe, that I found by 
"i “gf a _ informed —. ne 
oy carefully conducted researches an 
‘SXperiments, by our own, by French and other 


‘Baropean Chymists and Philosophers of the highest 


standing, (and there have been many made,) had 
altogether failed in detecting Malaria itself. Inde- 
pendent of this, as it overwhelms our whole South- 
ern and Western country, and is found from Cana- 
da, to the very limits of South America; to seek for 
disinfectants, or for security in any other sha 
than that of shelter from infection, would be as i 

as it would be useless. To give an idea of the ex- 
tent of the evil in this part of South Carolina, I 
mean the low country, I would observe that there 
is not a plantation known, where (putting aside 
rice fields, rivers, ponds and ditehes,) the settle- 
ment is exposed to the mere cultivated high lands, 
to pastures or old corn and cotton fields, that a 
stranger to the climate could pass a single night, 
without almost certainty of losing his life from 
severe bilious fever. Persons accustomed to the 
climate, do persevere through incessant attacks of 
intermittent, and even higher grades of fever, to 
visit such plantations and sleep a night or two; but 
finally, and even in old age, sink under a last at- 
tack, or from a constitution broken down by 
continued effects of Malaria—the fatal cause of a 
our Southern absenteeism, and the bane of our 
otherwise most happy land. 

A fatal delusion, a, most rewscr es | mistake, in 
its effects, has long reigned paramount amongst all 
our planters without exception; it is that of having 
extensive clearances around their dwelling houses; 
either of cultivated land, or of old fields thrown out 
of use for a year or two. Many settlements cover 
from two to five acres, with buildings scattered 
here and there, useful it is true, and supposed to be 

rotected by the owner’s eye, which yet are not seen 

y him fora whole summer. These places being 
unsheltered by trees, are peculiarly and fully taken 
possession of by the most fatal exhalations. 

About the beginning of Jast century, it was eus- 
tomary to leave Charieston in the Summer, and 
retire to the country without apprehension, 
chester, about sixteen miles from Charleston, was a 
favorite resort. This village has been abandoned 
nearly a century, having become dangerous to health 
—its ‘sight can only now be found by the ruins of 
the chureh. Jacksonburgh and other places have 
gone to similar decay. For some time after the Re- 
volution, the period of leaving the plantations for 
the summer, was from the first of July,to the end 
of the month. After the introduction of cotton, 





about 1794 or 5, as the country became cleared of 
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woods, the time to leave their homes was changed 


- the planters to June, from the first to the tenth. 


ithin the last twenty years it is again altered 


to the middle of May. Even at this comparatively 
early season, precautions against Malaria are high] 
on most places, and are not always ef- 

fectual, even in that month. 
I now p to give you and your readers, Mr. 
Editor, as briefly as I can, the precautions to be 
taken to guard against the malarious diseases of our 
country, and of others subject to the poisonous ex- 
halations we are treating of; with as many facts 
and extracts as will prove the influence which such 
measures will have in preserving life. 


JAMES GREGORIE. 
Christ Church Parish, 
South Carolina, Feb. 20, 1850. 


No. II. 
To insure protection from Malaria in dwelling 
houses in our Southern country, during the summer 
and fall, they must either be closely surrounded by 
the forest, or by umbrageous forest trees, with a 
thick undergrowth of bushes for a width of two or 
three hundred yards.(1.) If such situations cannot 
be had, the sleeping rooms ought to be in lofty build- 
ings surrounded by walls, or fences equally close 
and of the height and proximity to the house of 
those in populous cities or towns. The inhabitants 
in this case ought to sleep always as near the top of 
the house as possible, but never near the ground.(2.) 
Windows and doors ought also to be shut up an hour 
before sunset, and not opened in the morning until 
the sun has risen an hour or two. Those who 
strive to keep their health will be wise to follow 
the same rule in being at home in the evening, or 
leaving it in the morning.(3.) It is of no import- 
ance what kind of trees the wood is composed of, 
provided they are close and thick, and that the 
ground is well filled with bushes and undergrowth. 
It is well known that miasmatic exhalations are 
heavier than the common atmosphere; even walls 
and fences, therefore, turn them aside, whén car- 
ried forward by the wind;—hence, on the same 
principle, this is one cause why trees and bushes, 
which arrest their progress, are a protection. But 
in addition, it is a well established fact, that in the 
thick woods, no dew is to be found even in the night. 
As in the forest, there are such natural causes of 
security, so in the open country, height from the 
ground, and shutting up the house, are the best 
artificial substitutes to adopt, until trees can be 
raised around the hous:, to afford sajfelent shel- 
ter.(4.) 

To build in the vicinity of rice-fields, or the re- 
serves of fresh water rivers, lakes or ponds, or to 
ponte Sates or open draining near dwelli 

ouses, in the Southern states, is too often attend 
with serious sickness to the inmates, even early in 
the year. The fatal time in all hot climates, is, on 
the drying up of the water, and the most deadly, 
when to all appearance it has entirely dried away; 
but more especially is the danger increased tenfold 


a 

Some years ago, when the writer began hse. 

quiries on the subject of health, he applied to one 
of the most experienced planters for information 
on the health of overseers,—his reply was, 
the place near you, in six years I have had one may 
who is still alive. On the plantation on — river 
in the same time, I have had six overseers, ever, 
one of whom died there.’’ nad 

When the foregoing statements are duly reflected 
upon, and when the additional fact is known, that 
the judicious use of the Sulphate of Quinine has 
given so perfect a controul over malarious diseases 
as to enable the medical practitioner (who has po: 
aside his old practice and prejudices,) to arrest ip- 
termittent and remittent fevers, after the first or 
second attack; we think that by the further blessing 
of God, these diseases, the very destruction of our 
comfort and prosperity, might be banished from the 
domicile of every careful agricultarist, who desires 
to live upon his own land the whole year round. 

I respectfully submit this subject to your numer. 
ous readers, Mr. Editor, with the final remark, that 
it ought to be brought to the notice of all those who 
are compelled to live upon their farms, or who, » 
overseers, occupy, in summer, the place of the pro- 
prietors of plantations. These are the individual 
who are able, at first, to aim at preserving sou 
health under painful difficulties, and who, if they 
experience the efficacy of any method of ensuring it, 
ought to spread knowledge of that method far and 
wide. Iam, &c. James Greconi, 
Of Christ Church, 8. C. 
Proofs in support of this Principle, in South Caroline. 
(1.)—Ist Fact.—Communicated by T. W. Glover, 
Esq., of Orangeburg.—The village of O 
has been founded upwards of a century. ori- 
oo site was about half a mile from the river. The 

orest trees were generally removed and their places 
had not been supplied. The village was reputed to 
be sickly at an early period. In 1815, many of the 
inhabitants removed five miles to the Poplar Springs 
in search of health, and they continued to go there 
every summer till about 1829. In that year, says 
Mr. Glover, I was induced to change my residence, 
that I might be nearer to my business, and built 
about half a mile from the oid village, in the midst 
of the 'forest—mostly oaks; believing I should have 
health nearer home. In a few years, severalother 
persons became my neighbors, and to this time 


(1846) we have no reason to regret eee 





residence. We have in the new village enjoyed for 
sixteen years such a degree of health, as we 

is not surpassed any where. 

Qnd Fact.—Communicated by a near relation of the 
party.—In 1817, Dr. Capers removed to the plante 
tion of Mr. Vanderhorst, St. Helena, S. C., where 
he superintended the health of the negroes on the 
plantation, practising also in the = age 
owner at that time living in England. He resided 
there seventeen years with perfect and uninterrupt 
ed good health. The house was s 8 
belt of trees on three sides, of about two tasks wide, 





by exposure to the malaria at night.(5.) 


consisting of live oaks and a mixture of all sorts. 
The other side was open to salt water. The unde- 
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» tants for years. But they are now enabled to re- 
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h was left uncleared, and consisted of myrtle 
and the various bushes of the Sea-islands. Mr. 
Vanderhorst, at one time, ordered these trees and 
bushes to be cleared away to give a view of the 
house, intending to sell the property; but Dr. Ca- 

having informed him that if he did so, he would 

ye the place, they wére left untouched. 
3d Fact.—Communicated by the Doctor himself.— 
About the year 1832, Dr. Yates, who had lived on 
Wadmalaw, where he had been liable to fever and 
every summer he resided there, removed to 

’s Point, Prince William’s Parish, S.C., where 
the dwelling house is surrounded on three sides by 
trees to some extent. The other side looked out 
upon an extensive saltwater marsh. There he en- 
joyed uninterrupted health during his entire resi- 

which was for six years. 

4th Fact.—Communicated by a native inhabitant of 
, 8. C.—At the beginning of the present 
eentury, the west side of the town of Beaufort was 
known to be perfectly healthy. Many large and 
elegant houses were built there, on the outskirt of 
the town; and the College with a residence for the 
incipal of that institution was also located there. 
Beyond this, the country was in woods. And al- 
though a cotton field was soon after cleared by Mr. 
Bedon, near the town, yet its health was unimpair- 
ed; as the Episcopal glebe land, then in woods, still 
covered the adjoining houses by a broad belt of 
trees. About 1804 or 5, this belt of woods was cut 
down by the Rev. Mr. Hixt in clearing the glebe 
for cultivation. The malaria produced from this 
land, was thus not only introduced, but also that 
from Mr. Bedon’s cotton field and the country be- 
The consequences were so fatal, that not 
only the college was abandoned, having, with the 
various dwelling houses, become subject to country 
fever, but it is believed that every house which 
could be removed has been taken down and carried 
elsewhere. 
oth Fact.—Judge N. resided in Union District, at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile from the river, 
having, with his family, perfect health for many 
Jears, while protected by a wood from malaria. 
After his death, his children wishing to get a view 
of the river, were induced to clear away the inter- 
mediate undergrowth of bushes, and to trim up the 
trees. In the fall, the family were attacked by in- 
termittent fever, and it is said several deaths ensued. 
6th Fact.—About thirty years ago, Dr. R. removed 


just at the head of a ravine, running on the rear of 5 
the South Carolina College, and which before had | i 
been perfectly healthy. He cut down the under- 
brush between his house and the ravine just before 
summer set in. He had been there but a few 
months, when most of his family were taken ex- 
tremely iil of fever; produced without doubt by an- 
mitting the access of malaria, from the foremen- 
tioned ravine; proving incontestibly the security 
which such a growth affords against the introduc- 
tion of an atmosphere prejudicial to health. 
+ Tth Fact.—The settlement of Pineville (St. John’s) 
was found to be a safe and healthy retreat in the 
Summer time for many families. Lulled into se- 
curity by long continued health, they introduced 
ete and suffered field culture to approach the 
. Sickness and death dispersed the inhabi- 


turn to the settlement once more in safety, in conse- 
‘quence of the trees and bushes having been permitted 
to grow up around them. j 





Charleston, determined in the 
in futnre near his property on 
experience of many years having shewn that the 
Pine land settlements, if pro 
certainly to be depended upon for health, went out 
with a friend to select a sight for a dwelling house. 
After searching the extensive pine barren woods, he 
decided upon a know! thickly covered, and sur- 
rounded on every side by tall pines, and built his 
house. 
quisite to protect hea 
as there was no undergrowth for a mile or two 
around, and more particularly none in the direction 
of an extensive rice field reserve, which lay at a 
considerable distance, and the influence of which 
was unsuspected. 
health until the time the rice crop required what is 
called the long flow, when the water is left cn the 
fields till the crop is ready for harvest. 
in’ the reserve having been all drawn off te cover 
the fields, the malaria arising from the bottom and 
margin of the reserve, was carried by the wind 
through the clear pine land, under the tall trees, as 
far as the dwelling house of the unfortunate family. 
The father and mother both died, and it is believed, 
several of the children. 


8th Fact.—Mr. H., a gentleman well known in 
ear ——, to reside 


‘cooper River. The 


rly chosen, were 


Snemeterpe | the want of an essential re- 
th, was overlooked by Mr. H. 


The family remained in perfect 


The water 


From Dr. Parish’s Lecture, delivered in Philadel- 


phia.—Fancy Hill was situated a few miles below 
Philadelphia, on the Jersey shore. The estate was 
covered with wood, but a settlement had been form- 
ed, and 60 acres of ground cleared, on the shore 
of the Delaware. 
about 25 feet above low-water mark, fronting South. 
It was bounded North, South and East, by wood 
land. 
river forms an extensive cove with mud flats. From 
this to Fancy Hill, there was half a mile of close 
thick-set underwood, 50 yards in width, and be- 
tween the house and this fruitful source of disease, 
there was besides interposed a barrier of pine tim- 
ber so closely set, that a horse could not pass it. 
This barrier was cut down in 1810 and ’1], to give 
a prospect down the river, and the 
formed into a water-melon patch. The opposite 
side oi the Delaware at this place admits the Schuyl- 
ki!], and Hollander’s creek, both of which have low 
and swampy shores. 
ed by fruitful sources of miasma, and by cutting 
down the pine wood a complete entrance was given 
to the aps chop by which it was driven to the house. 


The house built of brick, stood 


At the lower boundary of the tract, the 


round was 


The house was thus surround- 


In the latter part of the year, a fever broke out 
n the family, of so malignant a character, that in 


some cases it ran on to death in five duys; on some 
it was remittent, in others intermittent; but not less - 
than 70 persons were more or less diseased from 
this source. 


i} Although the experience of our own ecuntry 


is thus clear and decided in proving that trees are a 
sure defence against malaria, yet such is our anxie- 
ty to produce a settled conviction of the fact on the 
minds of our readers, that we — from Ferguscn 
the following additional pointe 


statements:* 





* Dr. Ferguson’s remarks were originally publish- 


ed by the Royal Society of Edinburgh, before whom 

they had been read in 1820. They were afterwards 

republished in the Philadelphia Journal of Medical 

pee Physical Science, vol. 7, with great commen- 
ation. 


In 1815, ’16 and ’17, he was employed by the 


British Government in making a topographical 
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‘‘ Another property of the marsh poison is, its 
attraction for, or rather its adherence to lofty um- 
bi trees. Thisis so much the case that it can 
wi apy, be separated from them; and in the 
territory of Guiana, pages 5 where these trees 
abound, it is wonderful to see how near to leeward 
of the most pestiferous swamps, the settlers will 
venture to place their habitations, and that with 
impunity, provided they have this security.” 

“‘ The localities of the plantations situated on the 
windward banks of the rivers that intersect Guiana, 
and aregenerally covered byswampy woods in close 
vicinity, exemplify this fact in a remarkable man- 
ner; and at Paramaribo, the capital of Surinam, the 
trades-wind that regularly ventilate the town and 
renders it habitable, blows over a considerable tract 
of swamp at a short distance, but which fortunately 
for the inhabitants is thickly covered with umbra- 

us forests. Experience besides has shown that 
ere, as in all other new lands, the cutting down of 
those trees in the swamps, has ever been a fatal 
operation in itself, and in all probability would be 
productive of pestilence in the town.”” 

*¢ The town of New Amsterdam, Berbice, is sit- 
uated within short musket shot to leeward of a most 
offensive swamp, in the direct track of a strong 
trade-wind that blows night and day, and frequently 

llutes even the sleeping apartments of the inha- 

itants, with the stench of the swamps; yet it had 
produced no endemic fever worthy of notice, even 
amongst the newly arrived, for a period of years 
previously to my visiting that colony.” 
Phila, Journ. Tth vol. p, 13. 

«¢ When I was last in the West Indies,” again 
says Dr. Ferguson, “I recommended, and if not 
done, recommend still, that the deep marshy isthmus 
outside the post of Prince Ruperts, Dominica, from 
which it was believed to derive its malaria, should 
be covered with the closest growing trees ; 
and that the brush-wood covering the landward 
face of the inner hill, which had so carefully been 
cleared away should forthwith be restored.—Edin- 
burg Medi. and Surg. Journ. 1843—p. 297. 

*€ In Sicily,’’ says Maccullock, on Malaria, ‘‘and 
also in Greece, it is observed and very universally, 
that valleys not only confine, but conduct malaria; 
this being a very conspicuous fact in the latter 
country, in many narrow vallies, which open to the 
sea, and thus conduct the breeze inland through per- 
nicious tracks, to places not essentially unhealthy. 
Similar cases occur in Italy as élsewhere. They 
indicate the obvious remedy, to plant screens of 
trees across such vallies so as to intercept the cur- 
rent.—Macullock, p. 114. 

(2) Proofs from Medical writers of high standing. 
—In his work on the diseases of the British army 
while in Holland, Sir John Pringle states: that 
*‘ such as lay in the upper stories enjoyed much 
better health than those on the groun floors: p- 
13. He states further: ‘‘ that the Quartermasters 
were ordered to refuse the ground floors:’’ p. 95. 
The diseases spoken of were such as are produced 
by malaria, dysentery, diarrhea, but principally 
intermittents. Dr. Madden, an excellent physician, 
in his travels in Egypt, says:—*‘ In Mr. Salt’s house 


health survey of all the West India Colonies, which 
afforded him opportunities of improving the obser- 
vations he had made elsewhere, upon pestiferous 
mias mata of a kind that, he says, he could hardly 


7 ——eee 
alone, I am now attending nine of his : 
with ague; and it is a curious fact that 

sons only who inhabit the ground floor, are theo 
tims of the disease: not one of those who oceupy 
the upper story have taken this disorder,” Tn our 
own country, we have been informed bya 
medical friend, who passed three months Hag 
Blockley Alms House, Philadelphia, situated oa the 
Schuylkill, (sleeping himself in the third story,) 
that from 50 to 60 cases of intermittent fever o¢- 
curred in the establishment the year he was there: 
every one of which originated on the ground floor 
none higher. He stated further, that the porter was 
usually the first affected. 

(3.) Two" families, well known to the writer of 
this article, determined to pass the summer on their 
plantation near Charleston. The house is remark 
ably lofty, situated upon, and nearly surrounded by 
a salt-water river, a mile wide, ont frem its situa- 
tion, promising the security of health, e ing on 
one side, which was exposed to the cultivated fields, 
The one family, consisting of an relative, a 
boy of twelve, and two children of four and six 
years of age, retired to the house regularly before 
sunset every evening, and shut down the sashes, as 
here recommended. The other family, consisting 
of the mother, two boys of ten and twelve, and two 
young girls, did not take the same precaution, but 
generally remained out in the open air after sunset. 
On one occasion, the mother and one son, continued 
out an hour after sun-set. This last family were 
all taken down with intermittent fever in sucees- 
sion, the son, last mentioned, most violently, One 
of the girls, who was subject to a chronic affection, 
died from the malarious attack having assumed 
the type of her complaint. The other family 
who retired before sunset, and shunned the night- 
air, had no symptom of complaint of any kind. 
On the 10th of August, at the entreaty of their 
friends, both families removed to the sea-shore for 
the summer. 


(4.) **The malaria being heavy, and therefore low, 
oe | be stopped by low hills, woods, and even 
buildings. For the same reason the difference of 
exposure is very abrupt in its effects: only a nar- 
row road seperates the two villas Lodovisi and Me- 
dici; yet, the former is subject to the malaria, and 
the other a refuge from it. At St. Calixtus, the 
cells next the country are unhealthy in summer, 
while, the opposite side of the convent is safe.”— 
Forsyth, pp. 265-269. 

And so it is in our own immediate neighborhood 
of Charleston. The former hospital at Fort John 
son was healthy at one end, but at the other subject 
to country fever from Malaria. 

A house on one of the Islands of the harbor, well 
known to the writer, was subject to the same mis- 
fortune at one corner, from its proximity toa range 
of small ponds, and the lower story altogether un- 
healthy from the same cause: In Beaufort, South 
Carolina, twokitchens are within fifteen feet of each 
other; the one facing the West, and having all its 
windows on that side, is liable to fever and ague; 
the other facing the East, and having no windows 
to the West, has been exempt. 

These cases are quoted to show that dead walls, 
whether inside or outside of dwelling houses, will 
stop the transmission of miasma, thus secure 
health. The size of the trees to be reserved as 3 
protection to plantation settlements, we presume 
need not be higher than the common run of fruit 





have anticipated. He stands at the head of the 
on this subject. 


trees, (20 feet high,) and we should suppose the fg 
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arid and dry, for the want of rain, that the Guadi- 
n ge. If} ana itself, and all the smaller streams, had in fact 
these conjectures are correct, those who delight in | ceased to be streams, and were no more than lines of 
tal gardening may make these protecting | detached "pools in the courses that had formerly 

belts of wood, objects of great beauty and taste, as| been rivers. There they sufftred from remittent 
well as of profit and usefulness, in raising fruit of | fevers of such destructive malignity, that the enemy 
= Soap ree and all Europe believed that the British host was 

the a — and other shrubs might | extirpated.”” 

fill the wood as undergrowth, and as no dew isfound| py, gonjowin : i ? 
. A - g notice will apply to South Caroli- 
in the ro heer might be spent in more na, or any of the States south of it, with equal pro- 
e have the authority of Dr. Backman, an emi- ry ? sag $ to Africa; the coast fever is our 

nent botanist of Charleston, for saying that if he | ~ x ” ‘ : 

(oe Ap aage-amp there! Seadingdinnn re pased- sinful ‘Sesaltagpens tach hhaioth Deohestante! toy 
takes himself to the thick forest, until the sun has ome James Richard Dacres, of Her Majes- 
ty’s sloop Nimrod, and Lieutenant George J. Loch, 
of the same vessel, went lately on shore at Quili- 
mane, in the Mozambique, where they unfortunate- 
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tree liarly fitted to keep out noxious exhala- 
eigi from the unusual thickness of its foliage. If 





produced effect in the less condensed wood. In 
the first, Dr. B. says, no dew is found. Two friends 
now residing in Christ Church, and who removed to 


Alabama at its first settlement, have repeatedly de-| } 


elared that the country there, was perfectly healthy 
so longas it was in woods. They constantly camped 
out in the woods in hunting, and found no dew in 
the “night there, even on the barrel of their guns. 
As the country was cleared to plant cotton, it be- 
came more and more sickly, until they finally re- 
turned to Carolina. 

5.) “ The most ignorant peasant of Lincolnshire 
knows that there is nothing to be apprehended from 
the ditches of his farm, till they have been dried up 
by the summer heat.’’—f Ferguson. 

“But if facts should be required respecting the 
pernicious effects of ditches, or drains, Walcheren 
itself seems to furnish unexceptionable evidence; 
since the soil itself is sandy, being a mixture of 
clay and sand, and it appears to be from the drains 
chiefly, that its most pestiferous air is produced.’ 
—[{Macculloch, p. 43. 

“Inthe Campagna of Rome, which is also a dry 
soil, the malaria seems similarly to be produced by 
the drains.”’—[ Ibid. 

‘* But among some more pointed facts of this na- 
ture which admits of no dispute, such was the effect 
of draining the marsh of the Chatreuse near Bor- 

. A succession of bad fevers, before un- 
known, commenced immediately upon the drainage, 
showing themselves first in that part of the town 
which lay nearest to the land reformed, and lasting 
through many years; proving so severe in 1805, 
that 12,000 people were affected, out of whom 3000 
died in five months.—{ Ibid. p. 56. 

‘ Early in 1809,” says Ferguson, ‘* the army ad- 
vanced in June towards Spain (from Portugal,) in 
a healthy condition, during very hot weather. The 
weather had been so hot for several weeks as to 
ho tg the mountain streams; and in some of the 

ly ravines that had lately been water-courses, 
several of the regiments took up their bivouac, for 
the sake of being near the stationury pools of water 
that were still left among the rocks. The staff of- 
ficers who had served in the Mediterranean, pointed 
out the dangerous nature of such an encampment; 
but as its immediate site amongst dry rocks, ap- 
peared to be quite unexceptionable, and the pools 
of water in the neighborhood perfectly pure, it was 
hotchanged. Several of the men were seized with 
violent remittent fever before they could remove 
from the bivouac the following morning. The 


y remained during the night, sleeping with the 
windows of their bedroom open. The following 
morning they returned on board, apparently quite 
well, but, 12 hours afterwards, were both seized 
with that dangerous malady, the coast fever, which, 
in the course of a few days, terminated fatally.’’— 
South African, Cape of Good Hope, March 11. 


Kertitewe i & Davivson’s Renovaror. 
We seized an occasion some days since of visiting 
the factory of these gentlemen, having been invited 
so to do, and was very politely shown by the first 
named of the firm, the various substances which 
comprise the constituent elements of their ‘‘Renova- 
tor’”’—most of which were undergoing the process of 
preparation: and from our knowledge of the proper- 
ties of the several ingredients, we have no hesita- 


”| tion in affirming, that, if the proportions of each be 


as represented—and of that we have no doubt—their 
“Renovator” cannot fail to prove a most efficient 
improver of the soil. All the substances used in its 
composition, are essential to the healthful growth of 
the cultivated plants, as well as to the perfection of 
their structures and fruits. 

Messrs. K. & D. manufacture their own ammonia, 
which we examined and found excellent in quality. 
On inquiry a3 to the relative quantity of this salt 
used by them in the preparation of their ‘*Reno- 
vator,” we were assured, that it was ten per cent.— 
a quantity amply sufficient, and we were pleased to 
Jearn, that they converted it into the sulphate form 
in the process of their manipulations—the form 
which we most approve of, because it economises 
that highly nutrient principle, and thereby prolongs 
its usefulness. Though ammonia is not as active 
as a sulphate, as it is in the carbonate form, its benefits 
are more lasting, and will, in the course of a rotation 
of crops, vield a greater amount of products; and ar 
a consequence, bring more money into the farmers’ 
pockets. 

Their bones, which also enter into the composi- 
tion of their fertilizer, are not previously boiled, a 
fact which increases their value, as they retain all 
their cartilagenous and other organic remains, which 
is not the case with those which may have been boil- 
ed, that operation depriving them of nearly all else 
save their phosphates. 


Sussex Co. Vircinia.—A letter to the Editor da- 


army advanced to Talavera through a very dry | ted the 15th ult. from this county, says :— 


country, and in the hottest weather fought that cele- 
brated battle, which was followed by a retreat into 
the plains of Estremadura, along the course of the 


“The. Wheat crops in this portion of Virginia 
look well and give promise of avery fair return, 
having gone through the winter remarkably well, 





river, at a time when the country was so! and have not been affected with the fly.” 
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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


The period is upon us, when every farmer who 
expects to make such a corn crop as will prove re- 
munerating, should eall to his aid all his energies 
of mind and body, as delay, only fora few days, 
may endanger his crop and render unrequiting even 
the best directed industry; for time now is every- 
thing, so far as the successful cultivation of this 
particular crop may be concerned. With this brief 
preliminary, we shall at once address ourself to 
point out the work which requires prompt attention 

ON THE FARM, 

Corn planting.—Indulging in the hope that your 
corn ground has already been liberally manured, 
thoroughly and deeply ploughed, harrowed, and 
rolled, we take the Tibesty of recommending such 
as may not have done so already, to proceed at 
once and get in theircorn. In the expectation that 
they have given their grounds a good dressing of 
manure, broadcast, we advise them to prepare a 
mixture, per acre, of 5 bushels of ashes and 1 bush- 
el of plaster, and 10 bushels of rich mould, woods 
mould, or rotten dung, and give to each hill of corn 
a half pint of the mixture, either at the time of 
planting, when the corn first comes up, or af the 
first working. 

If the ground has been in clover, or grass, and 
they apprehend danger from the attacks of the grub 
or cut worm, we would advise them to sow about 
two bushels of salt, broadcast, per acre, over the 
field. This, so far as our experienee goes, is one 
of the best remedies we ever tried to arrest the 
mischief of these destructive enemies of the corn 
pliant. 

It should be a matter of principle with every corn 
planter, to get done the setting of his corn crop be- 
tween the Ist and 10th of this month; and equally 
80, to keep it clean of weeds and grass from its first 
coming up, until he lays it by. Upon the proper 
mode of culture, we have no remark to make, ad- 
ditional to our advice given last month, to which 
we refer such of our readers as may need informa- 
tion upon this branch of his farm 7% Foy without in 
he least desiring it to be thought, that we claim for 
our plan any exemption from error; but merely 
urging it as one by which we have succeeded our- 
self. 

Potatoes.—As we are taught by the experience of 
the last four years, that the early planted potatoes 
have succeeded best, we advise our friends to get 
in their fall crop of Irish potatoes, as early in this 
month after they have got in their corn crop as pos- 
sible. Our opinion is, that’they should be in by the 
20th of this month. For the mode of culture, we 
refer to page 307, March number of this journal; 
and will only remark, that a full crop of this exc¢l- 
lent root, can only be obtained by bountiful ma- 
nuring, perfect and deep ploughing, and cleanly 
culture, that when thus cultivated, it is among the 
most profitable of all crops; whereas, when neg- 
Jected, no reasonable man should expect to find 
anything but a smal! product, and that asa punish- 
ment for his want ot attention—for his neglect of a 





positive duty. 
Oats.—This crop should have been sown a month 
-_ up and some inches high; but if there be any, 
has not got his oat crop in, he may sow the 


Pumpkins.—Th hould be got in early ai 
umpkins.—This crop should be got i i 
month, and no faeusr te planter rt 
putting in a sufficiency to feed his milch cows du- 
ring the entire fall, and to enable him to al 
the feed of his hogs during the first week or ten 
days after he puts them up to fatten in late fall 
When the vines first come up, dust them for sever. 
al mornings in succession, while the leaves are wet 
with dew, with a mixture made of ashes, 
scotch snuff and flour of sulphur, in the follows 
proportions: to every bushel of ashes, add 14 bush- 
el of plaster, 1 Ib. scotch snuff, and 1 Ib. tiie, 
of sulphur, mix the whole well together and dust 
the plants as above directed, until the striped bugs 
are no longer to be dreaded. We have sometimes 
successfully used a decoction of assafcetida. The 
watering of a large patch of pumpkins with this de- 
coction, is a tedious operation, but then, when one 
has gone to the trouble of pitching his crop, he 
should use all possible means to preserve it from 
the destruction of its insect enemies. One of the 
surest plans to prevent the ravages of the striped 
bugs, is to go forth at early dawn, examine your 
umpkin hills, catch and kill the bugs. If taken in 
hand with a good heart, this is not so hereulean a 
job as it first appears to be, it is one which a child 








can perform as well as, if not better, than a grown 
person. 

Millet.—Persons engaged in farming, who may 
not have so far progressed as to have provided per- 
manent hay crops, will find in this grass a most ex- 
cellent substitute. It may be grown ready for the 
scythe in six weeks; and if grown in any friable 
soil, which has been generously manured, welland 
deeply ploughed, perfectly pulverized by harrow- 
ing and cross harrowing, will yield its three and 
four tons to the acre, of as good hay as any hus 
bandman need desire for either horse, mule, cow 
or ox. It isrich alike in all the fat and life sustain- 
ing principles, as oil and nutritive matters. He who 
has his timothy meadows or his clover fields-to go 
to for his hay provender, need not, of course, sow 
millet, but he whose farm does not afford these re- 
sources, should, by all means, put in a few acres to 
furnish hay for his pleasure and working animals. 

Quantity of seed per acre.—When hay alone is the 
object, from three to four pecks per acre, of seed 
should be sown, broadcast. If grain be the object, 
two pecks of seed per acre, will be enough. 

Time of cutting and curing.—If grown for hey 
alone, it should be cut when fully in bloom, or just 
when the grain on the extreme point of the head 
begins to turn yellow. If grown for grain and hey, 
it should be cut when about one-half, the r 
half, of the head assumes a golden hue. In the 
ter case, it should be bound in shocks as other small 
grain, dried in the field, and when dry enough, 
threshed with flail, the seed cleaned, spread thinly 
on the barn floor to be dried by the air; the straw 
then to be stowed away for hay. _ 

If grown for hay, it must be left in the swath for 
half aday, and then put into small cocks, of, say 
fifty pounds each, for a day; the next day, three or 
four small cocks must be made into one, in a conl- 
cal form, so as to resist rain; which such cocks will 
effectually. do, as we proved upon one occasion, 
when a rain occurred which lasted for a week, 
almost without intermission. Although thus ex- 
, the hay was not in the least injured, retain 
ing both its color and fragrance, and only requiring 
about two-thirds of a day’s sun to prepare it for 





Sirst week in this month, provided he aids 
a good dressing 
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of nutritive manure. 
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If the und be well manured, thoroughly pre- 
ge b a ploughing and thorough 
with the harrow and roller, after the millet 
shall have been removed, nothing farther will be 
required, to prepare it for timothy, than one or 
two good harrowings, as there is no better cleanser 
of the soil from weeds than millet. 

The millet seed should be sown broadcast, lightly 
harrowed in, and rolled. 

Root Crops.—If you intend to cultivate a few 
geres in root crops, for your stock—which you 
should do—you should make your arrangements so 
as to get them in by the middle of this month. If 

cannot accomplish this duty thus early, the 
ter part of the month will answer very well. As 
domestic animals delight and thrive best when their 
food is alternated, we would recommend that man- 
f wurtzel, sugar beet, parsnips and carrots, all 
cultivated. This will allow of change of diet. 

Manure.— The manure best adapted to these 
roots is that which has undergone the process of 
decomposition, and thereby been broken down in 
texture, as coarse manure is apt to produce forked, 
bes gd roots. In this connection, we will re- 

, that 2,3 or 400 lbs. of guano, or 10 loads of 
well rotted stable and barn yard manure, would 
prove ample for an acre, of all or any of the before 
named roots, which should be previously mixed 
with a bushel of plaster, broadcasted and ploughed 
in. If neither stable and barn yard manure or 
guano can be had, 10 bushels of bone dust, mixed 
with 20 bushels of ashes, and left in pile for a few 
days, vill produce a good crop of roots. 

Soil and Preparation.—The best soil for the 

wth of roots, of all kinds, is a deep, fertile 
joamy one. The ground should, after the applica- 
tion of the manure, be deeply and truthfully 
loughed; if possible, the subsoil plough should 
‘ollow the share plough, in order that the roots may 
have a deep bed to pasture in. The deeper the 
pulverization goes, the straighter and fairer will the 
roots be; so also, will the product be the greater. 
“Before drilling in the seed, the land must be re- 
duced to the finest possible tilth, by harrowing, 
cross harrowing, and rolling; and indeed, the soil 
would be all the better of cross ploughing, as every 
time this operation is performed, the air is admitted 
into the soil, and through atmospheric influence, 
the mineral bodies therein, are so acted upon as to 
me disintegrated or let loose, and thereby pre- 
pared to be taken up by the plants through the 
voltaic power of their roots. 

Before we enter into any particular directions, 
we will remark, that every one who cultivates roots, 
in anywise upon 4 large scale, should if he has not 
one already, purshase a Drilling Machine, as it will 
Save its price in labor the first season, besides en- 
suring regularity in the distribution of the seed. 

*  Mangel Wurtzel—Sugar Beet.—As the culture of 
each of these roots is the same, we will treat of 
them under the same head. 

ration of the seed.—Soak the seed in water 

for two days, then draw off the water, let the seed 
ain in a sieve, but not to dry; then mix them with 
twice their bulk of soot and ashes, or ashes and plaster, 
$0 as to separate and render the seed easy of being 


Quantity of, seed per acre.—Three pounds of seed 
of either kind of beets is about the right quantity 
“per acre. 


ulveriza- | row 


and sugar beet, is from 27 to 30 inches from row to 
; the plants when thinned out, should stand 12 
inches asunder in the row. 
Modes of drilling.—We have done a pretty fair 
day’s work in drilling in beet seed from the mouth 
of aquart bottle, half filled with sand, the other half 
seed; but as all operations guided by the hand, are 
more or less irregular, we prefer to use the drill- 
ing machine, by which a man may drill in two acres 
aday with comparative ease to himself. Drilling 
pie Aw may be had at the cost of only a few dol- 
lars, which make the drill drop and cover the seed, 
and roll the ground also, at one and the same time. 
These machines are so adjusted, that the operator 
can regulate the distance of depositing the seed. 
These are all considerations worthy of moment, as 
they save time, which is the equivalent of money. 
Depth of Drill.—The drills, made for the recep- 
tion of the seed, should be about 1 inch deep. This 
is easily regulated by the drilling machine, where 
the seed is thus putin. If adrilling machine is not 
used, a line must be stretched across the ground, 
north and south, when the operator marks off a fur- 
row or drill with the edge or corner of a hoe, then 
proceeds to drop the seed from the mouth of a bot- 
tle, or by hand, therein, and covers with a rake, 
pressing the earth down over the seed, either with 
the back of his rake or with a small garden roller. 
Culture.—When the seed come up, sprinkle a 
mixture made of equal parts of ashes and plaster 
over them. A bushel of each will go over an acre. 
When the plants are three or four inches high, if 
healthy, thin them out, so to leave them 12 inches 
apart in the row, care being taken to leave the most 
vigorous plants. Examine the plants remaining in 
the row, and wherever you find more than one 
crown toa single plant—and there are occasionally 
from 2 to 4, pinch off all but one. At this time, 
work around the plants with the hoe and hand, so 
as toopen the earth to the action of the atmos- 
phere, and relieve the plants from the obtrasion of 
grass or weeds. In ten days or two weeks from 
this time, as may ve indicated by the condition of 
the ground, run a one horse cultivator through the 
middle of the rows, and work near the plants with 
the hoe and hand. In two weeks more, repeat your 
working in the same way, and unless the weather 
should have proved very inauspicious, you may 
consider your labor upon your beet crop as done. 
Use of the leaves.—About the middle of August, 
just at that period when your pastures wither be- 
neath the blighting influence of droughts, and the 
scorching rays of the sun, and when your milch 
cows begin to dry up their milk in consequence of 
the want of succulent food, you may go into your 
beet patch and gather’there as many leaves as will 
carry them through the residue of the month of Au- 
gust and all September without materially affecting 
the growth of the roots of either the mangel wurt- 
zel or sugar beet. In stripping the leaves from the 
beet, those on the crown or heart must be left un- 
touched. In gathering the leaves, the party must 
press his thumb nail through the beet near its junc- 
ture with the body of the root, being careful not to 
lacerate or tear the skin from the stem of the beet. 
In this way several tons of beet leaves, say from 3 
to 4, may be collected in the course of the season 
from an acre of beets, and I need scarcely add, that 
they are excellent food for milch cows, productive 
of the increase and secretion of milk, besides being 
highly relished by all other kinds of stock. When 





Width of furrows or rows.—The most convenient 
distance, at which to cultivate the mangel wurtzel 


the leaves are thus gathered from beets, fresh ones 
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immediately put out and are ready for being pulled 
every two. weeks. 

Parsnip.—This is a root that we feel we cannot 
too highly recommend—its hardiness enables it to 
withstand the severest winters in open field, uncov- 
ered, unprotected; its rich and nutritious properties 
make it one of the best roots to be given to milch 
cows, either cooked or uncooked, by itself, or as an 
element of cow slops or mashes—horses relish and 
thrive upon it, while hogs will fatten upon it, and 
look as saucy as a hogcan look. Of its yield, per 
acre, 500 to 1000 bushels may be assumed as the 
quantity; in good land, highly manured, well pre- 
pared, and as weli cultivated, from 6 to 700 bush- 
els per acre may be safely calculated upon. 

Soil adapted to Parsnips.—It delights most in a 
deep friable loam, naturally fertile, or made so by 
bountiful supplies of nutritive manures. If the pro- 
duct of the stable or barn yard be the manure, be- 
fore being used, it must be broken down by the 
process of decay—it must be short manure, and rich 
at that. 

Quality, kinds and quantity of manures.—If the 
manure be rotten dung from the stable or barn yard, 
10 double, horse cart loads, will manure an acre. If 
marsh mud, it will take 20 double horse cart loads, 
which it is necessary should have been previously 
compounded with 25 bushels of lime or 50 bushels 
of marl, for some weeks, shoveled over two or three 
times, and mixed with one bushel of plaster. If 
guano, 2 to 300 lbs. guano, 1 bushel of plaster will 
answer for an acre; all the above to be ploughed in. 
If bone dust, 10 bushels of bone dust, and 20 of 
ashes, must be mixed together, and permitted to 
remain in pie until the bones become heated, which 
can be ascertained by the insertion of a stick into 
the mass. When the bones become heated, they 
must be broke down with shovels, and have | bush- 
el of plaster nicely mixed with the mass. This 
done, the whole must be sown broadcast, harrowed 
in, and the ground rolled. 

Preparation of the soil.—The preparation of the 
soil must be the same as for mangel wurtzel and 
sugar beets, deep, thorough and truthful plowing, 
harrowing and cross harrowing, until the soil is in 
as fine tilth as land is susceptible of being brought 
to, and it must be rolled with a heavy roller. 

Quantity of seed per acre.—From 2 to3 lbs., accor- 
ding to its freshness, is necessary to seed an acre in 


parsnips. 

Age of the seed.—Parsnip seed is the better of be- 
ing but one year old, as after that age they cannot 
be depended upon to come up with certainty, as 
their germinating power after that period, depends 
much upon the manner in which the seed have been 
kept. 

Preperation of the seed.—Before teing drilled in, 
Parsnip seed should be soaked in warm water from 
24 to 48 hours, the water must then be drained off, 
and the seed mixed with equal portions of ashes 
and plaster, with soot, or with soot and plaster, 
mixed together, in equal proportions. 

Mode of seeding.—If you have a drilling machine, 
drill your seed in, in rows 18 to 20 inches apart. If 
you haye no drilling machine buy one, as it not only 
drills the seed with greater exactness, but will save 
its cost in a single season; whereas, if taken care of 
it will last an age. It makes the drill, deposites 
the vg ga them, ope ene the work by 
rolling the ground over the in one operation 
Si Wetap tases tune. . If you thoclt’ have ae GSE, 
and determine not to gct one, you must stretch a 





line across your ground intended for parsnips 

and south, then with a corner of a hoe, trace a drill 
1 inch deep; this done, fill a quart bottle half full of 
sand, fill it nearly full with the prepared seed, 
shake the bottle well, so as to thorou ly mix the 
sand and seed together; then go along the drill with 
the neck of the bottle close to the drill, keep shak. 
ing it as you go along, observing at the same time, 
whether the seed is falling therein. The seed in 
the drill, cover with a rake, and press the soil down 
with the back of it. 

Culture.—When the plants come up and hare 
grown to be two or three inches high, work between 
the rows with the hoe; among the plants remove al] 
weeds and grass with the hand: at this working, 
you must thin out the plants, so as to let them stand 
4 inches asunder in the rows; after which, give 
them a dusting with a mixture of equal quantities 
of ashes and plaster. In about two weeks more, 
give them another working with the hoe and 
and repeat it after a lapse of two weeks more, and 
generally speaking, you may then lay by your pare 
nip crop. The weather may, however, be such as 
to render another working necessary, this your own 
judgment must determine; the great object in grow- 
ing parsnips, as is the case of all other roots, is, to 
keep the soil open to the influence of sun, air and 
moisture, and the plants clean. 


Mope or cuitivatina Parsnips iw Guernsey. 

The following mode of cultivating parsnips in thé 
Island of Guernsey, where Alderney cows and de- 
licious nutty butter abound, may suit those of our 
readers whose faith has not ‘yet risen to the alti- 
tude of the virtues and beauties of drill husbandry. 

Our author remarks : . 

‘*Although this root is cultivated in almost all 
the soils of that Island, that is esteemed the best, 
which consists of a good light loam, the deeper the 
better. If the loamy soil is not deep, the undersoil 
at least should be opened, to allow of the free pen- 
etration of the roots.” a. 

‘If the land is not perfectly clear from couch 
grass and other weeds, it is pared with a paring. 
plough in October, and harrowed to remove the 
weeds. About the middle of February, the land 
is prepared for sowing by means of two ploughs. 
A small plough precedes and opens the furrow to 
the depth of 4 inches, and is followed by a large 
plough drawn by 4 or 6 oxen and as many horses, 
which deepens the furrow to 10 or 14 inches. b. 
As soon as the clods are capable of being broken, 
the harrowing commences, and is repeated till the 
soil is pulverized, and reduced nearly to the state 
of garden mould. The whole of the processes are 
intended to loosen the soil to as great a depth as 
possible.” * * * ‘The seed is sown broadcast, 
and on a day just so windy as to insure its regu- 
lar spreading over the surface. The seed is then 
covered by the harrow. The quantity sown is from 
2 to 4 quarts per acre. 

**As soon as the plants are sufficiently strong, 
they are hand weeded and thinned; and this opera- 
tion must be repeated at least three times during 
the summer. The distance between the plants is 


ultimately about 9 inches; and to save a portion 
the labor a harrowing is sometimes given between 
the first and second weedings.’’ 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
a. It is good philosophy and common sense, to 
say, that the deeper the soil be the better, and 
where a soil may not be deep, that it should be 
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, 
deepened, to allow of the free penetration of the 


roots. 
b. It will be time enough in our country to com- 
mence putting the soil in order to sow parsnip seed, 


from the middle of April till the beginning of May. | y 


The trench plow, which appears to have been used 
in the Island of Guernsey, can in our country, very 
advantageously be substituted by the subsoil plough, 
which breaks up and loosens the subsoil without 
turning up any of it upon the surface. The surface 

h here, however, should be made to go from 2 
to4 inches deeper than it does in Guernsey; this 
would give an inverted furrow slice of from 6 to 8 
inches, leaving the subsoil plough to break and 
loosen up an equal number of inches of the earth be- 
neath the line traced by the share plough. Each 
of these operations could be very readily performed 
with us, by a team consisting of 2 or 3 good horses, 
mules or oxen, and done as well as by those pon- 
derous teams mentioned above. The implements 
of husbandry in England, are, we have always 
thought, unnecessarily heavy, often requiring as 

motive force to simply move them, as ought 
to be required to propel and do the work they are 
intended to perform. This turning up of 4 inches 
surface soil, and 10 of subsoil, making 14 in all, as 
is done in Guernsey, would be pene terrify- 
ing to some we wot of in these United States, who 
would positively die of an aromatic, if their plough- 
man was to go 4 inches deep, and turn up one inch 
of the “‘pisen’’ hard pan, to be meliorated by the 
sun of the heavens. 

“The Parsnip is considered hy the Guernsey far- 
mers to be the most nutricious root known; superior 
even to the carrot and the potatoe. When small it 
is given to the animals whole, but when large it is 
sliced paaitpdineliy. Hogs prefer this root to all 
others, and it makes excellent pork. Horses are 
equally fond of the parsnip, although from eating it 
with too much avidity it sometimes sticks in the 
throat. But this may easily be prevented by cut- 

the roots in pieces before they are given.” 
ts.—The .kind of land, the manuring of the 
land, the ploughing, harrowing and rolling of it, 
distance of drills, in a word, all that appertains to 
the culture of the parsnip, belongs to the carrot, 
with perhaps these exceptions: we would add to 
the dusting compost recommended for parsnips, 
one bushel of salt, that is, we would mix 1 bushel 
of ashes, 1 bushel of plaster and 1 bushel of salt, 
and sow over the plants at their first working. The 
seed of the carrot before being soaked in warm wa- 
ter, should be mixed with an equal taped of 
sand, and rubbed between the hands. The quanti- 
| iporn to be drilled in per acre, is 2 lbs. For 
culture, the Altrinsham, and White Belgian 
Carrots, are the best. In thinning out the Altring- 
ham carrot plants, they should be left 3 inches 
apart, the White Belgian should be 4 inches asun- 
der, the rows 18 inches apart. 

Lweerne may be sown any time between the Ist 
and 15th of this month, quantity of seed per acre, 
20 Ibs. if broadcasted, 15 if drilled, distance of the 
drills 9 inches, soil, deep fertile loam, to be highly 
manured with nutritious manures, deeply ploughed, 
finely pulverized, limed and ashed, harrowed, again 
rolled, the seed drilled in, covered and rolled. Cul- 
ture, the earth between the drills to be kept clean, 
and open. The lucerne not to be cut or fed this 


year. 
» Water and other Melons should all be 


kinds should be pest within 3 or 400 yards of 
each other, in order to prevent deterioration. 

Field Peas and field Beans should be gotten in as 
early this month as possible; and while planting 
our Bean crop do not omit to plant some of the 
Black dwarf, Mexican or Brazilian Black bean; for 
beyond all comparison, it is the most luscious of the 
whole family of the bean tribe, and is withal, one 
of the most prolific of the bunch kind. Soup when 
made from them according to the recipe in our 3d 
volume, page 390, is among the greatest delicacies 
of the table, approaches nearer to the best prepared 
turtle soup than any other we have ever tasted, and 
far, very far, superior in its taste, and nutritive 
properties to nine tenths of the compound sold 
under the tempting cognomen, of ‘Green Turtle 
Soup,’? a compound by the bye, neither of whose 
elements ever saw or floated on the deep blue sea. 

Orchards.—If not already done, the trees in orch- 
ards should be treated toa coat of soft Soap, Sul- 
phur and Salt, mixed in the proportion of 1 gallon 
of soft Soap, 1 1b. Sulphur, and 1 quart of Salt. 
Where there may be moss on the trees, or the bark 
is rough, and dead in appearance, the trees should 
be scraped before the mixture is applied. And if 
it is a ** long time ago’’ since your orchard was 
manured, you will greatly improve your trees as 
well as the fruit which they may bear, by harrow- 
ing in a moderate quantity of manure composed of 6 
parts marsh mud, ditch scrapings, or woods mould, 
1 part bone earth, and 1 part ashes, The mass to 
be well mixed together, and spread under each tree 
as far as their limbs may extend, or as far you may 
suppose the roots may reach. The tree to bear 
fruit, fine and fair, stands just as much in need of 
food, as does the man who labors from gray morn 
to the setting Sun. All things that have life require 
to be fed, to preserve them in vigorous health and 
usefulness. 

Out houses.-Have yours been thoroughly cleansed 
and white washed this spring? If not, have them 
done so without farther delay; not omitting your 
cellars: and while your white washer has brush in 
hand, let him apply it with a skilful and unstinted 
hand to your garden and lawn fences, as also to 
those of your lane leading to the road. 

Draining.—If you have any wet fields or marshes 
on your farm, make arrangements to have them 
drained at the first convenient season; by draining 
the first, you will increase their fertility, while b 
submitting the last to the same operation, you will 
add so much fertile arable land to your estate, and 
promote the health of your family. 

Implements and Tools must always be kept in good 
order and in place. 

Accumulation of materials for making manure.—-Let 
this be one of the chief branches of your farm econ- 
omy. Have every thing which is convertible into 
manure, in and about your farm, collected and pre- 
served. A general could not successfully carry on 
a campaign without the munitions of war, neither 
can a farmer cultivate his estate to advantage with- 
out manure, and plenty of it. If you attend to this 
duty as you ought, you cannot fail to make big crops, 
and as a necessary consequence, increase in wealth. 
Let no crop grown by you dwindle down to the lit- 
tle end of nothing. 

Beasts of labor.—Have an eye to these and see that 
they are kept in a condition to perform their daily 
work with ease to themselves and profit and eredit 
to yourself. Twice or thrice a week they should 
each receive an ounce or two of a mixture com- 





Canteleupes 
Planted as early in this month as possible; no two 
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prised of equal of salt, ashes and oyster shell 
lime; be watered and fed thrice a day, at regular 
hours, be comfortably lodged at night, and receive 
the advantage of a eurrying and brushing 
down, night and morning; and at all times receive 
the full benefit of the advice of ‘Uncle Bill” which 
we have copied from the ‘ Maine Farmer,’’ for the 
special benefit of all who may stand in need of 
**barn-yard jectures:”’ 

** Kindness to Animals.—Uncle Bill, in one of his 
Barn Yard Lectures, and he is an old coon at that, 
says: ‘‘Keep up my boys, such a social and friend!y 
intercourse with the tenants of your stable, and 
barn yard, and over your pig styes, that they may 
be as tame as kittens, and prick up their ears and 
wag their tails whenever you approach them. 

“Animals wil] not thrive even on apple pie if they 
must eat their allowance with fear and trembling, 
expecting every moment to have a horn knocked 
off or a pitchfork thrust into their sides by the cross 
keeper—who, I am clear to say, is sometimes more 
of a brute than those that have the misfortune to be 
under him. Cattle feel kindness and are sensible of 
gentle treatment, as quick as humans. Animals 
know a kind master quick enough; the well treated 
cow or young heifer will rub her face against, and 
the horse lay his head over your shoulder. It is so 
in some families: the children are kind, well-be- 
haved, or Joving to their guardians—while others, 
when they sce the parent lilt his hand to scratch his 
ear, dodge three or four at a time, expecting a blow 
or box on the ear. Some men can’t come within 
a squirrel’s jump of theirown animals. Kind treat- 
ment renders them easy to manage or to treat in 
ease of sickness, or accidents; when by bad usage 
they are rendered as wild as deers and as cross and 
Savage as catamounts.”’ 

Milch cows.—Make it a point of duty enjoined up- 
on you alike by the claims of humanity and of in- 
terest, to have these generous creatures well fed 
and kindly treated; see that their food and pastures 
are of a character to enable them to contribute to 
your omg’ in a measure of liberality. Speaking of 

res by the way, makes us a little inquisitive: 

ave you one? if not, do make up your mind that 

you are that much deficient in the appliances of 

your farm, and that you are called upon by a serse 

of self interest and public spirit, to set the glori- 

ous example to your neighbors, of having a pasture 
for your stock. 

Broadcast corn.—Towards the last of this month, 
manure a two acre jot, near your barn and stable, 
plough and pulverize it by harrowing and rolling 
until it is in tilth, then sow on each acre of it 4 
bushels of corn, broadcast, and harrow and roll it 
in. This will be ody to cut in August, and enable 
you to feed your working beasts, milch cows, and 
other stock, unti! frost comes; it will enable you to 
house them at night, and add immensely to your 
manure pile. Broadcast corn grown to be thus fed, 
should be cut sufficiently long to wilt in the sun be- 
fore it is given to the horses and other stock. Asa 
merciful man is good to his beast, we shall indulge 
in the hope, that our advice, in this regard, will not 
only be received in a gentie spirit, but jead to fruit- 
ful results. 

Tobacco crop.—Attend to this, as tobacco will be 
tobaceo next year, unless philanthro shall, ad in- 
terim, run a tilt t its consumption. 

feat agg tg be pope! this month. 

artichokes ma to the 
middle of the month. $ ‘ 


Report of Dr. James Higgins, 
STATE AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST. 


[conTINUED.] 


Manvures.—Manures may be defined by whatever 
will contribute to increase the productiveness of the 
soil, either by furnishing directly food to 
which may be absent, or by causing that food, 
which already may be present, to assume a formea- 
pable of being used by them. 

However valuable any substance may be in itself, 
yet it isno manure to a soil that already contains it 
in sufficient abundance, or has not some other 
present in a form which plants cannot use, 
which by the 2 ys of the substance used for 
— may beso changed as to yield food for 
plants. 

Thus lime may act as a manure when it is defi- 
cient in a soil, by being directly used for the struc 
ture of plants, or it may act as a manure in a soil 
when it exists in sufficient abundance, but not ina 
condition to set free other things which may there 
exist, but not in a form capable of pa used. 

Vegetable matter may be a manure for yielding 
its carbon and its salts to plants, or it _ act by 
impregnating water with carbonic acid, which thus 
acquires the property of dissolving the mineral con- 
stituents of a soil, and placing them ina fit condi 
tion for use. 

All manures should be of the finest possible state 
of division, and mixed either directly, or indirectly 
most thoroughly with the soil. Every particle of 
manure should be placed, if possible, in immediate 
contact with a grain of sand. 

Srasie anp Barn yanp Manure.—This being to 
a a number of agriculturists, the only form in 
which manures are applied to lands, any sugges 
tions to increase its value cannot be overrated. 

Stable and barn yard manure is composed of the 
excrements of cattle, mixed with that part of the 
sroduee of land which is unconsumed by them. It 
is nothing more than the former produce of the land, 
modified by its passage through the bodies of ani- 
mals, or modified by the presence of those things 
which have, at one time, served the p 
food. It, therefore, contains all of the substances 
necessary to plants, as well as those furnished 
the air, as those which are obtained by the soil. 
shall not go into any elaborate description of its 
several! constituents, nor of their properties, but on- 
ly give directions for preserving it in its greatest 
possible state of usefulness. In the decomposition 
or rottening of stable manure, a substance Is form- 
ed, called ammonia, which is very volatile, that is, 
it will readily escape into the air at all times, 
more especially when the weather is warm. There 
would seem, to an uninstructed mind, no possible 
ate of preventing the loss of this substance, but by 
making the receptacles of stable manure air-tight; 
but chemistry shows, by teaching the nature and 
properties of bodies, that this substance, one of or 
cial value in stable manure, can be so cha 
the addition of another substance of little cost, 
and of easy application, as not to escape at any 
gree of heat to which stable manure is eversubject; 
this change does not in the least effect the value of 
themanure. To effect this, nothing more Is a“, 
sary than a small poem of gypsum, (plaster 
paris,) say from a half gallon to a peck, scattered 
over the yards or stables twice a week. - ©” 
manure is to be a 
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which the sand is white, sulphate of iron (copperas, ) 
should be preferred. A few pounds beat very fine- | j 
ly, are enough for each week. t 


There is, and can be no general rule on this sub- 
ect. To some crops it cannot be applied in'the lat- 
er manner. The mode of application also depends 


In this way the value of the manure will be in- | on the degree of rottenness which the manure haz 


ereased one-half or at least one-third, and all disa- 

le stench removed from the yards or stables. 

is stench is produced by innumeraole fine 
cles of ammonia escaping into the air, and 


toit. In the application thus recommended above, 
not only is the health of the farmer’s stock, but the 
value of his manure, greatly increased, either con- 
sideration being sufficient to pay one hundred times 


over, the cost of the application of gypsum or of Pp 


ras. Either of those substances when applied 
to privies or any place where animal and vegetable 


arrest all offensive odors arising from them. So 
much for saving that part of the manure which es- 
eapes through the air. As commonly taken care 
of, this kind of manure is my ong to another great 
loss, which should likewise be zealously guarded 


against. 

When any body becomes saturated with water, 
all of of the substances in it are at once dissolved, 
and if, when in this condition, any additional quan- 
tity of water be added, it takes the place of that 
which previously existed, and forces out, not only 
the water, but likewise all of the substances which 
the water held in solution. That part of stable ma- 
nure which the water dissolves, is most valuable, 
and when exposed, as it usually is by farmers, near- 
ly all its valuable matter will be carried away, by 
water falling on the heaps and then running off. So 
effectually does this deprive all substances of their 
soluble matter, that druggists use a process identi- 
eal in principle with it, to obtain the active matter 
of many drugs and medicines. A quantity of rhu- 
barb, ginger, &c., being first saturated with water 
is allowed to remain for a short time, an additional 
quantity of water then being added, the water first 
present, gepre through, taking with it all the 
strength of the substance acted on, and leaves behind 
nothing but a worthless inert mass. 

A little reflection will show, that the same thing 
must constantly occur in stable and barn yard ma- 


_ The yards, then, for the accumulation of this 
kind of manure, should be so arranged as to permit 
no water torun off from them. If provender be 
scarce, then scrapings from the woods or ditches 
should be used to absorb all of the water that falls 
on them. Should the bottom of the yards be sandy, 
clay should be used to prevent the water from filter- 

through the manure. To sum up all ina few 
-_ gypsum, or copperas finely powdered, 

over the stable and barn yard manure, and let no water 
run off from it. 
Any farmer can easily, if he chooses, carry out all 
these important directions. , 
Lime, neither quick, water slacked, nor air slack- 
ed, should ever be mixed with this kind of manure. 
last can do no good, the other two will do 


ape injury to it. 

above directions are short, but they have at 
least the merit of being easily unde and car- 
ried out. When this is done, they are efficient to 
ae this valuable substance from the slightest 


It isa much mooted question: at 
whether this manure should be plo 


ent, as to 
in with the 


duced on virgin soils or ‘new 


undergone. When it is much decomposed and 
where its action is desired immediately, as on to- 
arti- | bacco or corn, it is best to mix it thoroughly with 
ects, | the soil. 


sometimes seriously, the health of animals subject | best to plough it under for tobacco. 
ray | be so manured, as always to retain its capaci- 
ty fo: 


Even when not thoroughly rotted, it is 
Tobacco land 


r raising ‘‘bright tobacco:” such as now pro- 
und”’ alone. 

One of the most respectable and intelligent 
lanters in this State, by following out directions 
ased on scientific principles, has assured me of the 


decided advantage experienced, both in regard to 


the quantity and beg J of his crop. This advan- 
tage was proven by the growth of the article on 
land adjoining, and prepared with great care, in 
conformity with long established usage. _When it 
is not well rotted, it is best to apply it to clover 
preceding the wheat crop which is to be sown. 

I shall be able to publish some very valuable 
comparative facts on this subject during the pres- 
ent year, which will give much valuable practical 
information. I can now state, however, with full 
confidence, that unless this manure be very tho- 
roughly decomposed it should never be ploughed in 
for wheat, as it will alter the texture of the soil and 
make it less productive for this crop. Wheat de- 
lights in a close compact soil :—stable and barn 
yard manure not well rotted, will make the soil po- 
rous, and thus injure it. For indian corn this ob- 


jection does not hold good, and where the land in- 


tended for corn is stiff, it will derive benefit from 
this manure being ploughed in with the soil. 

Besides affording all the necessary food for plants, 
the straw, litter, &c., in this manure, during their 
decay, impregnate rain water with carbonic acid, 
which renders it a much more powerful solvent of 
all the minerals in a soil. 

A great part of the effects of green crops when 
used for manure, such as clover, peas, &c., is also 
due to this cause. Every substance when ag 
of being rotted, when es land, not only keeps 
the land moist by preventing the evaporation of wa- 
ter which falls, but it also furnishes to the water 
carbonic acid—and enables it to disintegrate and 
dissolve the particles of soil. 

Besides this, clover, or anything else, when it 
rots, returns to the soil all of the constituents neces- 
sary to its own growth, which it had extracted. 
Upon these three causes, and none other, depend 
the action of this class of manures, and the efficacy 
of top-dressing. ’ 

To the barn yard, or compost heap, should be ad- 
ded scrapings from the woods, the contents of pri- 
vies, (one of the most powerful of all ayes ha 
whatever the experience of farmers may have 
shown them to be valuable. A small quantity ad- 
ded daily, will in the course of aseason, make a ve- 
ry large heap, and more than ten times repay all 
the cost and labor of collecting it. Dead animals 
should never be suffered to lie exposed in the air. Ifa 
common sized horse or ox, when dead, be covered 
over with earth made moist with oi) of vitriol, dilu- 
ted with ten or twelve times its bulk of water, 
it will make enough manure to produce at least 
thirty bushels of wheat. The oil of vitriol will 
not only arrest the volatile compounds formed 
from the animal undergoing fvutrefaction, but also 





crop or applied to the surface? 


cause them to be formed more quickly. When the de- 
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composition of the flesh of the animal is complete, 
the whole heap covering it should be dug down and 

to the land. If the bones be not dissolved, 
or mposed, they should be put in some conve- 
nient place, to be dealt with as directed under 
the head of bone dust. 

Marsan Mvup—Is also a valuable manure. That 
at the heads of creeks and ravines has been used 
with a general benefit, second only to stable man- 
ure. The large marshes on many of the rivers on 
the Eastern Shore are invaluable, and at the same 
time exhaustless sources of fertility. I have exam- 
ined the ** mud’’ from many of them, and have al- 
ways found it competent to furnish in large quanti- 
ties, many of the necessary constituents. Many 
specimens are easily burnt, which affords great fa- 
cility and saving of labor in its application. 

is mud should be dug up and put in heaps, and 
at any suitable time should be burnt, and the ashes 
immediately applied to the land. When it will rot 
burn it should be made into a compost with quick, 
or water slaked lime, and applied to the soil. 

This mud is very rich in all of the necessary con- 
stituents of soils, as may be seen from the following 
analysis : 

Marsh mud from Chickamacomico river in Dor- 
chester county. 

Specimen being dried was composed of : 

Vegetable matter, 90.80 
Sand, 7.40 


Clay and iron as per oxide, -60 
Lime (ox. cale., -65 
Phosphoric acid, 15 
Magnesia, 13 
Potash and soda, 12 


Sulphuric acid and Chlorine, (a trace.) 
Specimens examined from the marshes of the 
Transqueken and Blackwater, in Dorchester, from 
the Nanticoke, and Pocomoke, from the Wicomico 
and Monie, in Somerset, and from the Choptank, in 
Caroline county, all proved to be valuable as man- 
ures. It existsin very great abundance, particularly 
in Caroline, Dorchester, Somerset and Worcester 
counties. On the borders of the rivers, the marsh 
sometimes presents an unbroken level surface as far 
as the eye can reach, affording a rich pasture for 
large herds of cattle. It is composed mainly of 
vegetable matter, in every stage of decay. Its tex- 
ture is so very soft and yielding, that in many places 
a pole may be thrust down to the depth of ten or 
twelve feet, without meeting with any obstruction, 
and can be shaken by the weight of a man for many 
yards around. This is peculiar to the marshes on 
the fresh water streams. On the hzads of the salt 
wat:r creeks, it is much more firm, having a much 

less proportion of organic matter, and always a |} 

tad centage of soda. This marsh, should never 

auled in its wet state, as a large amount of labor 
is incurred, without any profit. It should always be 
burnt when it is susceptible of combustion, and when 
this is not the case, it should be mixed in compost 
with water, slaked or quick lime. But the farmer, 
if he cannot burn, nor cannot mix it with lime, 
should not fail to use it by itself. When applied 
alone, it will be found a valuable application to all 
the soils to which it is contiguous. The only objec- 
tion to its use in its native state is, that it is liable 
from the large quantity of nic matter which it 
contains, to produce sorrel. is will not happen 
when the vegetable or organic matter is destroyed 

i or decomposed by quick or water s| 
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The next substance which we shall mention asa 
manure, is one used from the earliest ages to the 
present day, with various degrees of success, 

Its cost to the farmer, the immense quantity, and 
the generality of its application, its great value when 

roperly, the loss of labor, time and money, when 
improperly used, are all strong reasons why its na- 
ture, the difference of its different varieties, and the 
best mode of its application, should be well known 

Limr.—Lime, as used in agriculture, is obtained 
either from limestones, oyster shells, Indian shel] 
banks, or marl. In all of these different substances 
it exists naturally in the state of carbonate. The 
limestone subjected in kilns properly pre toa 
degree of heat sufficient to onpat Gn onie acid, 
becomes quick lime, (oxide of caleium,) and is 
changed in its mechanical condition from a hard 
compact mass into a very fine powder. On 
vre to the atmosphere, it absorbs from it carbonic 
acid, and returns into the same chemical condition 
as it existed in the limestone, its physical character 
remaining the same as when first lant, that is, it 
still exists in a finely divided state, fit to be 
distributed over the land. On the addition of water 
to quick lime, heat is evolved and not a mere mix- 
ture, but a chemical union takes place between the 
water and the lime, and a hydrate of lime is formed 
—or in common language, it becomes water slaked, 
This compound contains of lime above 76 per cent, 
while air slaked lime contains but 56 and nearly 
one-third per cent. The lime obtained from oyster 
shells is reduced to powder in the same manner as 
stone lime, and is, in every respect, identical with 
it, as far as the lime is concerned. It contains, 
however, another substance—phosphate of lime—i. 
e., lime associated with Ley pert acid, the same 
thing which gives bones their peculiar value. This 
forms from one and a half to two and three quarters 
per cent in oyster shells. So that in them, we have 
all the properties of lime, with those of bone dust 
in that quantity superadded. Oyster shells, also, 
contain asmall quantity of magnesia, but not enough 
to influence their agricultural value. We obtain 
lime from oyster shells, purer than from common 
limestone. 

The analyses of the following specimens of lime 
that had been sold for agricultural purposes, and 
comprising all of those used on the Eastern Shore, 
will show their composition : 

Lime from North River, commonly called “ New 
York Lime,” is composed of 


Water,* 17.70 per cent. 
Lime as quick lime, 37.30 per cent. 
Magnesia, 21.20 
Sand, clay and iron, 23.80 “ 

The specimens,gf lime were taken from the load 


in the condition in which it is sold ; and I may here 
remark, that all of the specimens were taken } 
lots which had b sold. The proportions given 
are by weight, an® not by measurement. 

Reading Lime—Pennsylvania. 


Water,* 1.40 per cent. 
Sand, eo 
Clay and iron, 10.10 * 
Lime, (quick lime,) 52.299 “ 
Magnesia, 30.30° * 
Schuylkill Lime, No. 1. 

Water,* 12.80 * 
Sand, 4.00 “ 
Lime, (quick lime,) 35.00 
Tague, 40,54 * 
Clay and iron, 1a 
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Schuylkill Lime, No. 2, Lime as carbonate, 80.00 per cent 
Sand, 6.50 per cent. Lime as sulphate, i. e., 
Clay and iron, 5.00 « gypeum, 3.00 « 
Lime, 62.00 Lime as phosphate, 2.00 
Magnesia, 26.00 Gas House Lime, No. 2.—M. 
Schuylkill Lime, No. 3. This - gems has been exposed to rain. 
Water,* 3.26 per cent. Sand, 6.00 per cent. 
Sand, 6.50 * Sulphur, (free) 90. « 
Clay and iron, 5.00 « Water, 13.00 per cent. 
4 60.24 « Lime as carbonate, 68.75 
ia, 25.00 Lime as sulphate, (gypsum,) 9.30 ‘ 
hanna Lime—near Wrightsville Lime as phosphate, 190 * 


jusque rg ° 
All of the specimens unslacked, contained of 


d, 4.85 per cent. 
a, 7300 « 
Magnesia, ’ 15.00 « 
Sand, we 721 « 

— and clay, 3.32 «6 

ime, 68.06 
Magnesia, 21.40 « 

No. 3 

Sand, 11.02 per cent. 
— and clay, 6.14 

ime, 71.63 “ 
Magnesia, 11.20 “« 

* Unslacked. 


Baltimore County Lime. 

The average of eight different anal of the air 
slacked lime, gave as lime carbonate, i. e., air slack- 
ed lime, 81.40 per cent. 

Lime from Indian Shell Banks, No. 1.—A 
Sand, 3.00 per cent. 
Clay and iron, 3 « 

Lime as carbonate, 94.10 * 
Lime as phosphate, i. e., 

bone dust, 2.20 *§ 

Lime from Indian Shell Banks, No. 2. 


» Sand, 2.00 per cent. 
Lime as carbonate, 95.15 *§ 
Lime as phosphate, 2.20 « 
og and iron, 60 * 

ime from Indian Shell Banks, No. 3. 
Sand, 6.25 per cent 
Clay and iron, 15 « 
Lime as carbonate, i. e., 

air slaked, 91.20 
Lime as phosphate, i.e., 
ne dust, 2.30 


N.B.—The Nos. 1, 2, 3, affixed to the ‘Lime 
from Indian Shell Banks,’’ ‘Schuylkill Lime,”’ and 
“Susquehanna Lim>,”’ only denote the order in 
which they were examined. 

North River Lime. R. 

Specimens obtained from Worcester county. 


Water, 7.00 per cent 
Sand, clay and iron, 11.90 *§ 
Lime, 56.00 « 
Magnesia, 25.00 


Picqua Lime, 
Used extensively in the upper part of Cecil 


Gas house lime is obtained from oyster shells, 
and is used to cleanse the carburetted hydrogen, (the 
gas used for light,) from sulphuretted hydrogen, 
(that which is easily recognised by its smell, in the 
neighborhood of the gas house.) is lime always 
contains a portion of sulphuretted hydrogen, depen- 
ding on the quantity of sulphur in the coal 
which the gas is made. 

When exposed to the atmosphere, the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, (hydro-sulphuric acid,) loses one of its 
elements, and becomes converted into sulphur. 
The sulphur thus formed, by further exposure to 
the air becomes changed into sulphurous acid, and 
whilst in this state, would rapidly evaporate, but 
lime being at hand, it unites with it, forming a salt 
of lime, called sulphite of lime. On more prolonged 
exposure, the sulphurous acid becomes changed 
into sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol,) which unites to 
the lime, and forms sulphate of lime, (gypsum. ) 

There not being a sufficient quantity of sulphur 
present to make enough of sulphuric acid to unite 
with all of the lime, a part remains as carbonate of ~ 
lime. 

It will be seen from the above short description 
of the changes going on in gas house lime, that at 
certain periods we have in it :—Ist. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;—2nd. Free sulphur;—3rd. Sulphite 
of lime ; and 4th. Sulphate of lime ;—at one and 
the same time. Phosphate of lime is always present, 
and undergoes no change. 

When it has been exposed for some time, we then 
have in it only gypsum, air slaked lime, and the 
phosphate of lime. Should this lime be applied 
when first taken from the gas house, after being 
used to purify gas made from coal, containing a 
large proportion of sulphur, its action_will be as fol- 
lows :—whilst the sulphur remains unchanged, the 
usual effects of lime will be produced ; when it be- 
comes converted into poe} acid, it will not 
only counteract the good effects of the lime, but des- 
troy all vegetation ; when the sulphurous acid be- 
comes changed into sulphuric acid, gypsum is for- 
med, and we have its eflect superadded to air slak- 
ed Lime. Gypsum, as has been demonstrated by 
Liebig, is decomposed by contact with ammonia of 
the atmosphere, one of its elements uniting itself to 
it, thereby fixing it :—in other words, destroying 
its volatility. But its usedoes not stop here :—it 
also affords sulphur , which is absolutely necessary to the 


formation of the nutritious part of all substances used 


as food by men or animals. 

That the above will be the effect of gas house 
lime, under certain conditions, there can be no 
doubt. It contains sulphuretted hydrogen :—This 
sulphuretted hydregen must become converted into 
sulphur;—this must, and does become converted in- 
to sulphuric acid;—but uric acid, and its salts, 
we have the highest ority for saying, will, 





county. 
Sand, clay and iron, 3.75 per cent. 
Lime, 58.00 * 
Magnesia, 36.00 * 
Water, 1.50 * 
Gas House Lime, No. 1.—Y. 

‘Water and free sulphur, 9.20 per cent. 
Sand, 400 
Clay and iron, 100. 


Se 


‘* even in very minute quantities, destroy all vege- 
tation, —Chriatison advana 750. And Iam 
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assured by a gentleman of the highest authority, | at improvement are useless—we Jabor in vain, 


that the application of from thirty to fifty bushels | That many soils have an abundance of 
er acre, destroyed one crop ;—and that, after that | and some a mere trace, is an unquestionable fa. 








it acted well. That the limes used for agricultural pu have roe 

{ have also known plants in agreen house destroy- | the same difference in composition, is truth be- indian 
ed by fumigations of sulphur, suiphurous acid being | youd cavil. Now, how can those Ji@is be econ- the W: 
formed. When sulphuric acid is formed in the gas | omieally applied, by one ignorant of compos- ern €} 
house lime, as formed it must be, gypsum at the | ition, and ignorant of the composition of the soil? This | 
same time comes into existence: and we will have | How can we arrive at the constituents of each? select 
its action and that of air slaked lime manifest, pro- | How can this knowledge, necessary, absolutely ne- of foc 
vided the soil to which it is applied be deficient in | cessary, be obtained, but by an analysis, both of the of m 
sulphates and lime. lime which we apply, and of the soil to which itis smal 


What quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, or free | applied? _ 574 
sulphur must exist in the gas house lime at the time When it is remembered that magnesia is as neces. 
of its application, sufficient to produce deleterious | sary to constitute a good soil, as any other one sub- 
effects, has not been as yet determined. There is | stance whatever, and that being absent or deficient, 
the same poverty of exact knowledge in relation to | it must be supplied, how can its absence or deficien. 
this, as unfortunately there is in regard to other sub- | cy be known, without a chemical analysis of the soil? 





stances used as manures. The specimens marked 
No. 2, containing nearly one per cent of free sulphur, 


on growing wheat, was applied at the rate of about 


one hundred bushels to the acre, last winter, by a 
gentleman whose statement can be implicitly relied 
on, with very good resu!ts: not the slightest injury 
was experienced. We thus have one fact, and that 
is, that gas house lime containing (.90,) equal to 
nine-tenths ofone per cent of su!phur, when used 
asa top-dressing to wheat in the winter, is beneficial. 
The injurious effects which have resulted from 
its application, and its known properties, admonish 
us however, when ignorant of its exact cotaposition, 
not to apply it to a growing crop, nor to « soil that is to 
be immediately cultivated ; when containing a large 
proportion of sulphur, to apply it toa soil abounding 
in weeds,—which are pests to cultivation,—and to 
meadows, some time before seeding them, to destroy 
all grasses likely to injure the hay crop. We can 
also safely say, that when applied to a soil deficient 
in sulphates and lime, the combined effects of gyp- 
sum and common oyster shell lime, will be experi- 
enced. When its composition is unknown, it should 
be applied to the surface one season before the crop 
is planted. 
e numerous enquiries made of me lately, by 
letter and otherwise, in relation to gas house lime, 
— be my apology for dwelling on it so much at 


#rom the above analyses, the great difference in 
the various limes used indiscriminately for agricul- 
tural purposes, can be seen at a glance:—some con- 
taining forty per cent of magnesia, and some none ; 
—some containing near ten per cent of gypsum, and 
some none ;—some haviag twice as much lime as 
others, aud no maghesia. If every soil was exactly 
alike, could it be possible that each of these limes 
would be equally beneficial? Ifthe oyster shell 
lime should be the best application, see what a loss 
would be incurred by the application of Schuylkill 
lime, No. 1, containing not half as much lime. If 
on the other hand this lime, (the Schuy!kil!,) should 
be the best—as it is for some soils—consider the loss 
in applying oyster shell lime, and thus withholding 
from them forty per cent of magnesia. 

But when we remember that many soils contain 
an abundance of magnesia, and some scarcely any, 
the loss in applying to the first a lime containing 
more than percent of whatis already nt 
in sufficient abundance, is greatly increased” "Ps 
same remark is equally i in e a the soil 
aay a mere trace of magnesia, when we a 
ply to it also containing none. In each case 
our expense receives no remuneration—our efforts 


And,even when this is ascertained, how can the 
right lime be applied, without an analysis ofit, to 
see whether or not it contains magnesia? Letasoil, 
containing an abundance of magnesia, but deficient 
in lime, be treated with the Schuylkill, Reading, or 
New York lime. The quantity of lime in these 
varieties will doubtless increase the crop, and per- 
manently improve the land ; but how immeasurably 
greater would have been the benefit from oyster 
shell, or Baltimore lime? Many sensible practical 
men purchase Schuy)kill lime, when they would not 
have our common lime given to them, because they, 
by experiment, know the value of the one, and the 
worthlessness of the other, to their soil. Many 
again, in the same way, have found out the super- 
iority of oyster shell lime to all others. Should not 
the expense incurred by experiment have been saved 
tothem? This knowledge could have been afforded, 
and should. The whole aim of the application of man- 
ures being the greatest yield in crops, from the smallest 
outlay of money, it is not enough for a farmerto 
know that the application of a particular substance 
does well; he should not be satisfied unless he knows 
that it is the best for his particular soil which can be 
used. That different substances, when applied in- 
discriminately to all soils, must be productive of 
disappointment and loss, is so apparent that I shall 
not pursue the subject any farther. In the applica- 
tion of millions of bushels of lime, decidedly differ- 
ing in their composition, upon soils equally different 
from each other, with no rule to guide, no law to 
direct, an hundred times more money is annually 
lost to the agricultural interests of the State, than 
the amount of all the appropriations ever: made for 
its benefit. 
If the office of Agricultural Chemist had shown 
nothing but the proper adaptation of particular var 
ieties of lime to particular soils, the State would 
derive an hundred times more benefit from it, than 
the costhas been for its maintenance. I will not 
now say more on this subject. Axioms admit of no 
demonstration—self-evident truths need no proof. 
I have found, and I believe I am the first to notice 
the fact, that the proportion of phosphate of lime 
varies with the localities in which oyster shells are 
found. As we approach the ocean, the phosphate 
of lime in them increases. I have made many an- 
alyses of them for the estimation of phosphoric acid, 
and find this law to be universal. So that other 
things being equal, the shells increase in value as 
they approach the ocean. ; 

‘ ell banks are another source from which lime 
is supplied to soils. These shel] banks are deposits 





by the aborigines of the country, and frequently 
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cover an extent of from 1 to 40 acres, to the depth 
of from 6 inches, to as many feet. As those who 
have never seen these social relicks of the ‘* Poor 
Indian,” have questioned the mode of their deposi- 
tion, I will state the reasons for the belief of their 
Indian origin : 1st. They are always found near 
the water’s edge, on the slope of a hill, with a south- 
ern exposure, sheltered from the north-west winds. 
This is a position which the Indians would naturally 
select to enjoy their repast on the delicious article 
of food which the shells contained. 2nd. The bones 
of mavy animals, such as deer, bear, and numerous 
small game, are found intermixed with the shells, 
not in a state of integrity, but broken, showing that 
they came there not by the death of the animals in 
anatural manner, but were brought for the purpose 
of being consumed as food. 3rd. There are found, 
also, with those shells, numerous small pebbles, 
evidently used to break off the edge of the oyster, 
inorder to open them with greater facility. 4th. 
There are also found with the shells, Indian arrow 
heads, battle axes, pipes, and various domestic im- 

lements, that had been left by the tribes after feast- 

Another and most conclusive reason against 
the opinion that these shell banks are mere oyster 
beds left on ee by the retreating of the waters is, 
that the shells are all separated, and no two lying 
together will fit each other, a large shell overlays 
one which is very small, and no one seems to be the 
fellow of its neighbour. These shells, moreover, lie 
frequently in heaps surrounding a cavity, showing 
as ifa particular family sat together, consumed 
their food, and threw the shells aroundthem. The 
use to which the remains of the food of the Abori- 
gines are applied, is a striking proof of the benefits 
conferred on the human race by civilization. The 
refuse matter of their feasts is applied to the growth 
of food by another and a strange nation, who have 
extinguished their council fires, exterminated their 
race, and only remember their names amongst the 
traditions of the past. 

From long exposure to atmospheric influence, and | 
other causes, the shells become disintegrated, and | 
= crumble on free exposure tothe air. Again, | 
after the lapse of a considerable period, they become 
very much disorganised by another process. At first, 
a little moss forms on the surface of the shells, this 
takes up enough lime that has been dissolved by the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere, to give support to 
ahigher order of vegetation ; this vegetation by its 
decay. furnishes food for a succeeding generation 
of plants, and by an increased supply of carbonic 
acid, dissolves more lime to supply another genera- 
tion. This, in its turn, dying, furnishes increased 
means for the solution of the shell, until, in many 
cases, these banks are covered with the most luxu- 
riant vegetation, and support large trees. The lay- 
er of matter covering the shells is called ‘shell 
mould,’’ and consists of shells ina very comminuted 
state, and the organic and inorganic remains of 
the plants to which it owes its formation. A little 
reflection will at once show, that this mould must 
prove a most valuable manure, ome nothing but 
the remains, the ashes, so to speak, of plants mixed 
with a large quantity of oyster shells, ina very mi- 
hute state of division. 

This mould contains of air slaked lime, by the 
average of fifteen different analyses, 45.6 per cent. 





in this mould is identical with that in limestones, 
fresh shells, &e. and will act equally as well. A 
custom has prevailed to a very injurious extent, of 
applying the mould together with quantities of 
coarse nts of shells. Icannot too s 
reprobate this mode of using the banks. These 
large fragments take up much space in the soil that 
should be filled by other matter, injure its texture, 
and render the crops grown on it very liable to burn 
or fire. Though these shells be composed of lime, 
it is not available but in a very slight degree, to the 
use of crops. Lime, to be serviceable, must be in 
the state of very fine powder, and intimately incos- 
porated with the soil. When it exists in shells of 
any size, it does almost no good by its presence, and, 
as I have before said, injures the texture of the soil. 
For all present practical purposes, pebble stones 
would be equally beneficial. 

The best way to use these shell banks, is to have 
a sieve fixed with a slight inclination. Against 
this the shells should be thrown, as when persons 
wish to free sand from gravel. The fine particles 
which pass through the sieve, should be applied as 
they are, whilst the coarse shells which do not pass 
through, should be put into kilns and burnt. In 
this way no part of these valuable deposits would 
be lost; all would be saved for agricultural improve- 
ment, ate increasing the quantity of crops, and 
augmenting the value of land, instead of retarding 
its improvement, as is the case when coarse shells 
are applied. The lime from these old shells is 
equally valuable as that derived from those which 
are recent. Some of the best crops, and finest 
land, have been produced solely by the appli- 
cation of shell mould, and lime burnt from shell 
banks. 

Piantine or Fruit Trees.—Dr. Darlington, in 
his excellent work on Agricultural Botany, in his 
observations descriptive of the, Apricot, has the 
following remarks, which may be read with profit 
by many, who rely for supplies of fruit for them- 
selves, and families, upon the generosity of their 


more provident neighbours : 

‘* It is melancholy to reflect how thoughtless and 
negligent mankind generally are, with respect to 
providing fruit for themselves. There are few per- 
sons who do not own or occupy sufficient ground, 
to admit of 3 or 4 choice fruit trees, and a grape 
vine; such for example, as an Apricot, a Peach,a 
Mayduke Cherry, a Catharine Pear, and a Catawba 
Grape : yet the great majority seem never to think 
of planting such trees, while they are ready h 
to run after the rare fruit, which some provident nei 
bor may have taken the pains to cultivate. It is high 
time that such disreputable negligence should cease ; 
and that people should be more attentive to duties, 
which are enjoined by every consideration of com- 
fort and good taste—nay, even of sheer j to 
those around them, who are now annually p red 
of their own care and labors.’ 


We have received for the Library of the State 
Agricultural Society, copies of a pamphlet entitled 
“the Soil, considered as a separate distinct de- 

rtment of nature, by Robt. Serreil Wood, Cor. 

em. of the Nat. institute.” Our pages bear testi- 
mony of the ability of Mr. W. as a writer, and the 





being more than half as good as common agricultu- 
ral lime, and when we also consider the other mat- 
ters in this mould, the ratio to limestone is much in- 
creased. It is almost needless to say, that the lime 


results of the investigations which he has made, will 
no doubt be examined with interest by scientific 
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on the subject of cheap postage, and other matters, 
particularly interesting to the country press. We 
were much gratified at the harmony and i 

manifested by our editorial friends, and have no 
doubt that these meetings will be attended with sal. 





BALTIMORE, MAY, 1, 1850. 


utary effects. We regret our inability to publish the 
proceedings. 
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ville, Va., writes us, “that a spirit of improvement 
begins to take hold of us in this section; particular. 
ly with the young farmers,”—and adds: 

“If you are anxious to enlarge your circulation, 
appeal to your patrons—with a little exertion] am 
satisfied from the little experience J have had in the 
last three months, each could get you @ new subseti- 








To Conresronpents.—We have been compelled 
to omit a number of communications laid off for this 


number—together with notices of varivus ne 
works, and other matters of interest. 
ared the engravings for two of the easays'on Far 


ildiegs, which were placed in competition for our 


prize cup, and intended presenting them in this No 
but they are unavoidably deferred. 


that whether successful or not, his name was not t 


appear—His production would have done no dis- 


credit to himself or to the county he represents. 


Among other favors omitted, which will be pub- 
lished in our next, is one from Jno. Glenn, Esq., de- 


scriptive of the water ram of Elgar's construction 


recently erected on his farm near this city—one from 
“W” of Howard District—from ‘*P” on the lands 


of Virginia-—*Queen Ann’s”—*Rusticus,” &e. 


Matarious Diseases.-The communication in this 
month’s number, upon ‘‘the best means of guarding a- 
gainst Malarious Diseases,” from the pen of the ven- 
erable Mr. James Gregorie, of Christ Church, South 


Carolina, is full of deep interest. The theory which 
it advocates, though not a novel one, is so well sus- 
tained by the well established facts arrayed, that its 
truth, as it appears to us, must force itself upou the 
conviction of every reflectingreader. We commend 
its perusal to all, and especially to those living in 
Jow tide water and marshy regions. As our corres- 
pondent deserves, so do we return him, our sincere 
thanks, for the truly able aud valuable paper he has 
furnished us. 


Tat Cow Pea.—We have several communica- 
tions on the cow pea in this month’s number—A gen- 
tleman who has a farm in Baltimore Co. and also a 
plantatior in Louisiana, noticing the communication 
of Mr. Dodge, called upon us with a sample which 
he had brought home with him from his Louisiana 
estate, for use on his own farm, but having since 
disposed of a portion of the land, he has more of the 
pea than he requires, and by an advertisement on 
another page offers the same for sale—He informs 
us that they were all gathered last year on his own 
plantation near Vidalia, La., a only thrashed 
out in Feb. He says that the peas sowed by the 
— are mostly made into soup, and boiled with 
jat pork, for the supper of the negroes.—The black 

pea, of one of our correspondents, is probably the 
“Vetch” spoken of by another as of the same nature 
as the cow pea. 


TT 
Tae Evrronia, Convention assembled in this| ‘as bei 


We had pre- 


One of them is 
by our venerable friend R. Sinclair, Sr., and the oth- 


er is signed “ Harford,” the writer of which stipulates 


ber—urge it on them—do not be too timid—you give 
full pay for a dollar—it is no matter of charity— 
your subscribers are the debtors, and you have a 
me hold on their feelings than you aie aware 
oO Add 
As there can be no doubt of our enzielty to enlarge 
our circulation, as well for our own good as for that 
-,| of the public interest, (which, though it may bes 
posed vanity in us to say it, we think we are ad- 
vancing,) we hope all well wishers to our journal will 
take the hint, and see if they cannot try the i 
0} ment recommended by our Farmville friend. “The 
closing remark is gratifying in the extreme—the 
kindness evinced towards us daily, by our numerous 
friends, as shown in their deeds as well as words, is 
well calculated to make a lasting impression on our 
,| heart-in most cases too, they are personally unknown 
to us, and only have that acquaintance which is pro- 


duced by our intercourse through the pages of the 
“Farmer.” 


Tae Weatnen—Tue Crors.—The season has 
been very unfavorable for farm operations—but very 
little work could be done during the greater portion 
of last month, and consequently many farmers were 
prevented from getting in their oats and commencing 
corn planting till near its close. The Wheat in the 
western sections of our State and Virginia, has suf- 
ered from the severity of the weather, but generally 
the accounts of the apppearance of the crop are more 
favorable than otherwise. In the southern poriwn 
of our State, the peach and apricot buds are, we fear, 
much injured—In other quarters, where they had 
not been so forward, we believe they have not been 
seriously injured. 


w 


Mr. Airy Acricuttorat Instivute.—In acknow- 
ledging the reception of the beautiful Goblet, 
sented to him for his essay on Farm Buildings, Mr. 
Wilkinson ‘informs us that his College is in a very 
flourishing condition—and that the prospective in- 
crease of the number of pupils is very flattering. We 
wish all success to the undertaking. 


Tanranian Oats.—We have been favored by 
Capt. Graham of this city, with a small sample 
the Tartarian or black oats, just received by him 
from England. They are very fine and large, and 
are represented as being the best variety for poor 
soils. 





Correction.—In the recipe published in our last 
for the cure of Bots et ae in pony in er 
line, first b, it should have read ‘‘most per- 
fect Fenaid oogy 2f ic—And in the remarks of “D. 
H.H” on shell banks, Duplin’s Isiand is re 

ing on the north side the of Nansemond, instead 





eity on the 15th ult. and adopied suodry resolutions 


of the “South” side. 





A Goop Suacestion.—A correspondent at Farm. | 
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Lectures serore tue Mecaanics’ InstiToTe. 
Among those who favoured the Institute with lec- 
tures, during the course just finished in this city, 
Captain Lynch, of the Navy, on the subject of his 
Expedition to the Dead Sea, which was listened 
to with intense interest by the most crowded audi- 

of the season—and Prof. Campbell Morfit of 

ia. The subject of the Professor was. 

the of the Chemical Science,’’ a subject, 
which, though not of that popular character cal- 
calated to attract a large attendance on its de- 

i was nevertheless listened to with great 

by a most respectable auditory.—We have 

enjoyed a richer intellectual treat than 
on that occasion. Not only the matter, but the 
mamier of the Lecturer, évinced talent and genius 
of the very highest order, and elicited from his 
hearers, the most rapturous and repeated applause. 
Inthe course of his lecture, he made a passing re- 
mark upon the subject of chemistry as applied to 
igeare, in which a merited compliment is paid 
to Dr. Higgins, the State Chemist, for his admirable 
Report, which we are now transferring to our 
pages—The Professor said : 

“The recent and general application of Chemis- 
try to Agriculture is doing wonders to enhance the 
value of lands. Sir Humphrey Davy did much to 
show the dependence of its fruitfulness upon the ap- 
plication of Chemical principles. Liebig has writ- 
ten upon the allied relation of these pursuits, and 
iven usa work, which would be a capital guide 
book for the husbandman, but that it is clothed in 
terms rather too abstruse for the general cultivator. 

eevee Swift has said, he who makes two 
blades of grass grow, where only one grew before, 
does more for the benefit of mankind, than all the 
politicians of the world, what praise must be due to 
that Science which makes fruitful, which was 

all barren. 

“Inthis State, much to her credit and that of 
her legislators, an act was passed, some two years 
ago, authorising the appointment of a State Chemist, 
for agricultural advancement. The selection for 
that office was very fortunate, as the incumbent 
seems tohave entered upon his duties con amore, 
and has given in his late report really valuable evi- 
dence of his labors and of his ability. It is to be re- 
gretted however that a proper estimate was not 
made of the value of fol services as are necessary 
toa proper fulfilment of the duties of the office. 
The apr is scarcely more than is usually 
poid for clerical labor, so that the instructor, whose 
wivice and lessons, if followed, are to fill the gran- 
aries of the State, isnot allowed enough to supply 
his own bins.” 

The following has been handed us by the Profes- 
sor, with whom we had the pleasure of becoming 
er acquainted, on the evening of the Lec- 


Analysis of the shell of a recently caught Oyster, by 
C. Morfit. 
Re eae 
Organic matter . . . . -90 
Carbonate ofLime . . . . 93.89 
Alumina, Magnesia and 
Phosphate of Lime 2 70 
ras Chloride of Sodium 
Matters soluble } with traces of Sul- 2.90 
« in water phates of Soda, and 5 
of Lime, 


. 2.25 


Analysis of “ Gas Lime’’ by Graham. 
The lime from the dry purifier of a gas work, 
after a- few hours- exposure, had the following 
composition. 


H IphiteofLime . .°. 12.30 
Sulphite 6:5 6 Dae: the 
Sulphate a cig vg Me 2.80 
Carbonate ee 
Caustic ig iL eng 
Sulphur, uncombined, . 5.14 
Water S260 am Ho 
Sand AG sitet gsi 0.71 

100.00 


By careful calcination it may be changed into an 
equal mixture of Sulphate and Carbonate of Lime. 
Booth remarks, that by roasting or by exposure to 
air, in thin strata, it becomes an excellent manure ; 
as all the Sulphosalts are thereby transformed into 
Sulphates. Elsner recommends its use in tanning, 
for removing the hair from the hides. Py 
MANGEL WURTZEL. 
The following extract from a paper by the abbe 
Rozier, will show very conalugvdty the great be 
of this root as a material in the food of stock. 
says:—-“In giving these roots to cattle for food, they 
are first washed and then cut into pieces about the 
size of anut. It is always best to accompany them, 
when given to horned cattle, with clover, or other 
hay or straw, and if the hay or straw has been pre- 
viously cut fine, it will be preferable.” 
‘+ If horses are fed with this root, with a proportion 
of cut hay or straw, (half of each) they will be fat, 
vigorous and healthy. If they are worked severely, 
alittle oats or corn may be added. It is thus they 
are treated in Germany, where this root stands in 
the stead of meadows or grass lands, and whose ex- 
cellent horses are well known.” 
‘Hogs, fed upon them raw, after they have been 
cut up and mixed with milk or other drink, fatten 
as well upon them as upon boiled potatoes. 

‘As to the cattle much will depend on the propor- 
tion of other fodder, which you allow them. “Dooe 
ted twice a day in winter upon eighteen pounds of 
these roots at each time, together with four 
of hay or chopped straw, will give as much milk as 
in summer, and they will be kept in the best possi- 
ble state.” 

“ Oxen, fed with forty weight of these roots per 
day, with ten pounds of hay for one month, and af- 
ter that with fifly weight per day of the roots alone, 
will be fat enough for sale in two months more.” 


New Imprement ror Banning, Listine anp Cun- 
TivaTine Cornn,—Messrs. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. of this 
city, are now manufacturing an implement for the 
above purpose, which promises to supersede the 
cultivating plow, cultivator, and almost entirely the 
hoe—a more particular description, and cut of which 
will appear in our next. They are also construct- 
ing au implement for pulverizing the subsoil, the cost 
of which will not be over $3, which it is thought will 
save the expense and labor of a horse and man. 


Varuaste Lanps.—We refer the enterprising to 
the advertisement of Mr. Pye, who is offering for 
sale the whole or part of a large tract of Land in 
Charles Co, of this State, on the Potomac river, 
which if not disposed of by private contract by the 
15th of this month, a portion of it will then be sold 
at public sale. Also to the advertisement of a Farm 


for lease, near Petersburg, Va.—which we think 





offers great inducements. 
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Eastville ‘ounty, Va. 

7 March 22, 1860. i 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


infer the value of an article by using three barrels 
as using any greater quantity; the benefit derived 
would be proportionably the same, provided the same 
quantity was applied per acre. ft would prove ¢ 


Dear Sir:—Allow me a small space in your | losing business experimenting with a hundred bap 
columns to say a few words in reply to Mr. Chap- | rels of manure, at three dollars per barrel, and then 


pell’s strictures on my experiment with his salts, 
blished in the Farmer for February, and to which 


replied in your March No. I shall be-as brief | Chappell’s salts. On the contrary, I was 


as ible. 
r. Chappell has misapprehended my account 
of the experiment, when he infers that the oats and 
clover were sown as late as the 25th of April. My 
language was—‘‘ the salts were sowed broadcast on 
the poor sandy land, on oats and clover, at the rate 
of two barrels per acre, on the 25th April.’’ I say 
the salts were sown on the 25th of April. The oats 
had been sown, as is usual here, about the last of 
February, and the clover immediately after, and 
rolled in. The salts were put on as a top dressing as 
gga by Mr. Chappell himself, and in full quan- 
ity. They were applied in the rain, and for some 
weeks after, there were frequent and heavy falls of 
water, precisely the condition of things one would 
think most favorable to their action. Certain it is 
that a month or so after their application, all that 
was visible of them on the surface, were a few 
piers of charcoal and occasionally a small stone. 
improvement in the appearance of the crop— 
sudden and great—would warrant the inference, 
also, that the salts had effectually soaked in. Mr. 
pell attributes the starvation of the clover to 
too late sowing also. In answer to this I have al- 
ready shown that both oats and clover were got in 
from 15 to 20 days earlier than he recommends.— 
The clover on a portion of the same lot, sowed at 
the same time, has not ‘' starved out.”? 
‘Mr. Chappell further remarks—‘‘should the same 
piece of land this year, show that the salts were 
not all abstracted in the crop of last year, and with- 
out any additional manure, should yield a good crop 
of oats, and clover, your correspondent will, I am 
certain, then Sebnowlodge he has been fully repaid 
for his ag In the event stated, I shall cer- 
ly take especial pains, and ve at pleasure, 

in making thet amende,”? but I pon my inabilit 
to understand how ‘ all the salts could be abstracted 
by the crop of last year,” without yielding crop 
enough, additional, to compensate for the outlay in 
manure, unless it be confessed that the manure so 
applied does not contain fertilizing materials enough 
to give an wares equal to its cost; as by the 
hypothesis, the w amount is abstracted in the 
first crop. I » however, Mr. Chappell may be 
right, and that whole quantity of salts was not 
abstracted in the crop of last year. In that event, 
I may, this year, have a good crop of oats and clo- 


regain but $2 75 of the $6 50 per acre, so laid 
But, Me. Editon Ihave no desire toundesratet 


to put much confidence in it, as it professes to do 
what I have oe considered practicable, viz; to 
supply to the soil in the right proportions all the 
inorganic materials necessary to produce parti 
crops. It is possible it may under most circum 
stances, accomplish what it professes, and I hope 
it may. I had made what I believed to be a 
fectly fair and unprejudiced experiment, and act- 
ing upon the conviction that the best way to pro 
tect the interests of the brotherhood of farmers, was 
fairly and candidly to state results of experiments 
with new fertilizing agents, when accurately made, 
I furnished you the result of my experiments with 
Chappell’s' salts, for publication. I made few re 
marks, and drew few inferences; this I wished the 
reader to do for himself. The fairness of the ex- 
riment has been impugned, and I have defended 
it, and I hope I have done so in the perfectly good 
temper I feel about the matter. 
; ours, Norruamerox. 


THE COW te ¥ 
Topping Castle, Caroline County, Va., 
online April 12th, 1850. 

To THe Eprtor or THe AMERICAN FaRMER:— 

Dear Sir:—In the American Farmer of this month, 
I observe a letter from W. Dodge to you, written 
by request from you, upon the ‘ Renovation of 
Land with the Cow-pea,”’ in which it appears you 
requested him to send you a few in a letter. Now, 
as it appears Mr. Dodge could not supply you with 
‘*a few,’’ I have concluded, with pleasure, to send 


em. 

You may rely upon the genuineness of the peas;! 
obtained -4 few some years ago from a gentleman 
who brought them to me from Louisiana, where he 
obtained them from his brother, a resident there. 
I might but think it needless to relate the different 
experiments, in detail, I have made with them— 
But will simply say, that I received the first, and 
planted them on the last Saturday in June of that 
year; it was a dry season, and not many more ma 
tured than I planted. While others have leamt 
something by successful experiments, { have learnt 
very often by unsuccessful. By planting a few on 
ground, in tolerable heart, four feet apart, four or 
six in the check, I have raised seed enough to sow 
a few acres of land, so poor that I lost my crop, 


ver, which may ‘‘ compensate for the outlay.”’ both of vines and seed, and was compelled to plant 
Mr 


Chappell seems to take it for granted, that 


my little patch again for seed; and when Thad made 


the dryness of the season rendered it unfavorable | another supply for seed, again lost my seed 
for the action of his salts on corn. What I have | vines, by sowing on land too poor to perfect them, 


said about th 


state of the weather, when speaking | especially when aided by extrei.2 drought. But 


of the oats and corn, will apply here. We had a|in my patches I have seen, sometimes, when the 
ing and 


summer; the month of June only |season favored, the most astonishing a3 
us. There was an abundance of | vines, the whole ground thickly cov two 


th . es 208 
water to dissolve the salts thoroughly. deep, and the branch vines entwining and rising up 
Mr to think the experiment 


only it on half an 


je phage Rat don erie fon A I pur | tended to make a garden; 


salts, 


above the body of the growth, and standing up 
too small a scale. He | above two or three feet more. 
tried 


I sowed some on a poor Fogel uae: << 
an 





used the whole | closed by a cedar watling along a swamp; sloag 3° 


in the experiment. It strikes me as competent to | watling the ground was better, and a 
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asandy loam; the year was more seasonable 
than some previous, and I never could imagine such 
agrowth of vines; they ran upon the vale and J 
sm confident, many of them were more than 30 
feet long, beside covering the ground so thickly, you 
could notsee it. Now, from my different experi- 
nis, I will say, that! I believe, that with a very 
mall quantity of manure, you may, with this pea, 
obtain the greatest quantity of vegetable matter 
that could be from any vegetable that I know of. 
| think, unless planted or.sowed early, say in the 
month of May, re thé, middle of the month, 
they will often fail to ripen for good seed, though 
you may have very fine vines: in consequence of 
this, [would advise those who wish to raise their 
ged, to plant a patch early, and work them at first. 
They will, however, soon so cover the ground that 
cannot tell whether they were planted or sown 
tread cast. I suppose, in the lower counties of 
Virginia and Maryland, where the soil is sandy, and 
tion earlier than in our middle districts, and 
, too, clover will not flourish, nothing: could 
beresorted to equal to the cow or Louisiana pea, 
forthe restoration of their worn out lands. 

I will observe again, that I believe I would have 
sown them on my better lands but for two causes. 
The first, I did not know how I should ever plow 
them in; I was certain that no three-horse plow 
could be drawn through and cover them;I have 
been thinking that something like a sharp coulter 
in the beam might cut them, and thereby enable 
one to turn them under. But of this I was doubt- 
ful; and, secondly, I was afraid of getting them set 
on my best lands. I have observed when they come 
to perfection, (I mean the pea ripens,) and are 
plowed in, or fall upon,the land, they are very apt 
tocome up on the same ground, for a year or two, 
when other crops are cultivated. On the garden 
spot named above, I sowed them only the first year, 
and last year was the second; the ground has since 
been in Irish potatoes, and the potatoes have been 
cultivated, as common, with the plow and hand- 





hoe, yet, last year, there were more and finer vines 
than I have ever seen on any part of it, except 
near the watling. In fact, the only seed I have 


left, part of which I inclose you, I gathered my- 
from those vines after the potatoe crop ma- 
tured. I had not thought of running a harrow 
over the vines to enable me to plow them under. 
Soon after the peas ripen, the pods are very apt to 
split, and the peas fall on the ground, often every 
pea will fall ou!; yet the yield is so great, and the 
maturation ot reg thereby affording an oppdr- 
pa: Ata tolerable diligence to collect a good 
supply of seed. 
Very respectfuly, yours, &c. 
Tuos. B. Anperson. 
P.S.—I have written in the night, late, and in a 
hurry, ag correct errors, if you think proper to 
t. Dodge says his peas were of ‘a yellow- 
color, and the only kind he has had.” The 
color of mine, every one of them I received from 
was black. But since I was cultivati 
them, I find many of them of a “ yellowish color, 
the size and are precisely the same as the 
oD wer dleny Digg all black in the ve 
canno' . suppose it probable 
of both colors T. B. 





Da. ~ peel Rerort.—The portion of the State 
be found of much 


contained in the present No. will 
value. 4 








Condition of the Wheat Crop in Cumberland, Vir- 
ginia;—Pea Culture;—Kettlewell and Davidson’s 
Manures as a substitute for Lime and Guano, §c.— 
Evil of Spring Grazing. 

CumBer.anp Countr, Va., April 13, 1850. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

I — that almost every one of your contri- 
butors feel some doubt and misgivings, about the 

a of furnishing articles for the ** Farmer.”” 

These, owever, should hinder us less, when we 

consider that a much heavier task devolves wer} 

you—the responsibility of deciding—when furnished 

—whether they are worthy of publication. 

You have requested, that your subscribers should 
inform you of the condition of crops, particularly 
of the wheat crop, in the various regions of our 
wide spread country. You have also asked for in- 
formation on the subject of the ‘ Pea,” asa fallow 
crop, from some of your Southern subscribers. It 
is my object, at this time, principally, to respond to » 
these calls. I-make no promises, however, that 
after getting fairly under way,I shall stop at any 
particular point. 

We are nearly all tobacco-makers, in this see- 
tion, and peculiar circumstances connected with fe 
tobacco-crop, last fall, retarded us, much beyo 
the usual time, in seeding wheat. The winter has 
been exceedingly wet and unfavorable, and the 
spring the most backward, and, I believe, the wet- 
test | have ever known. But few of us are much 
more than half done sowing oats, I think that none 
have begun to plant corn. Indéed it would be use- 
less, unless we could see a little more of the, sun. 
Since the first of March, there has been almosta 
continued series of cloudy weather with a great 
deal of rain. The forest has received no intelli- 
gence of the arrival of spring time. Except in 
very rich, or in guanoed lands, the wheat has not 
awaked from its winter sleep, but looks small, fee- 
ble, and nearly drowned. he plants, however, 
are sti!l alive, and whenever blessed with warm, 
dry and sunny weather, I trust they ~ spring 
forth, and ~= up for lost time. I have long ob- 
served, that if wheat can live through the winter 
months, however promising it may be, its final suc- 
cess depends very much on the weather in May and 
June. I rejoice to learn, from a writer in the 
‘¢ Farmer,” that Maryland has fared better than her 
sister. I suppose this must have arisen, mainly, 
from earlier sowing. 

As regards the Pea culture, some few of us, ex- 
cited by accounts from the tide-water country and 
from North Carolina, have begun to cultivate the 
Bass or Cow Pea. We have long raised the Indian 
pea, as a culinary vegetable, and it has been a mat- 
ter of general observation, that wheat grew favora- 
bly after it. I think it likely, that it will soon be 
anxiously sought after, as a green or fallow crop. I 
have cultivated it, with this view, on rather a small 
scale, for several years, ané have been so pleased 
with it, as to make provision for sowing —_ an 
hundred acres the coming season. I am not fully 
convinced, however, that its highest benefit, great 
as this may be, consists in the pabulum afforded, 
by its luxuriant vines, to the succeeding wheat crop. 

ere this its only advantage, 1 should hardly pre- 
fer it to the much less troublesome clover fallow. 

Being denied the use of lime, in this region, and 

believing that without it, our high cannot 

bear the culture of corn, except in very protracted 
rotation, and having low ground enough to supply 
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me with corn, in a three shift system of corn—clover 
—wheat, I have, for several years, been arrang- 
ing to cultivate my arable ~ noo in wheat and 
clover, alternately. But fee ing assured, that on 
this plan, my lands would speedi!y be poisoned with 
all sorts of nuisances, 1 have determined, as soon 
as practicable, after the first crop of clover ripens, 
to Plough it in very deeply, and sow and rake in a 
crop of peas. The nuisances alluded to, are cockle, 
darnel, spelt, narrow plantain or ripple-grass, and 
wild carrots. To these might be added the wild 
onion. 1 confess, however, that I am not confident 
of exterminating this, perhaps the worst of all pests, 
by the intervention of the pea-erop. My limited 
experience, however, has satisfied me, that, if not 
eradicated, it will be greatly retarded in the produc 
tion of seed, both above and below ground, by the 
smothering spring crop of clover, and the very 
smothering summer crop of peas. I am certain, 
that. the seed above ground will be almost entirely 
9 mpegs 5 deep fallowing for peas the last of 
ay or early in’ , and the subsequent smother- 
ing power of the vines; and I should hope that 
those below ground would perish, if a from 
producing seed above. I am confident that the 
other pests may be destroyed, in the manner indi- 
cated,—turning them deeply under ground, before 
their seed get ripe,—ifjwe will only be most particu- 
lar, when sowing wheat, to use clean seed. 
In enumerating the benefits resulting to the land, 
from the culture of peas, it might be well to con- 
sider the probability of its either preventing or de- 
Jaying that state of the land, designated in this re- 
gion, “clover sick.’ I should think that turning 
under only the first crop of clover, and soon foliow, 
ing this, by turning under an abundant mass of pea 
haulm, would obviate, ina great measure, any evil 
resulting from incorporating with the soil, matter 
produced by clover alone. 1 have a little land 
which but a few years ago produced elover most 
luxuriantly, and now, though in good condition, seems 
to refuse to produce it. 
The reading portion of our agriculturists have so 
long found the doctrine inculcated, that there can be 
no permanent improvement of land without the 
use of lime, and feeling that they were effectually 
debarred from its procurement, by the great cost of 
transportation, had begun to despair of renovating 
their lands by the mere use of such putrescent ma- 
nures and the smal! quantity of ashes they might 
be able to provide at home. This despondency may, 
in some localities, be well founded. But it is very 
certain, that there are extensive veins of land, form- 


immediate neighbourhood, have sent 
novator”’ and “* Tobaceo Generator,” 
manufactory. Many others are wai 
result. There is a perfect 
be capable of being conve 
we Virginians may make one of it, by careless 
injudicious application. Indeed, I think it bya 
means fully settled, that we can derive ; 
from it, previously to renderi 
It will be well worth using, if it will 
in the increase of the wheat crop, 
good set of clover. 

Some accounts have been published of ex 
potash freely from feldspar rock; could you recom. 
mend some cheap method of disintegrating this kind 
of rock, you would greatly benefit this 
the earth, hereabouts, seems to be almost 


for Guano, and if 
humbug, ; 


The great hindrance to the im 
with us, arises from the miserable habit of 
our clover and other grasses, while in their infant 
state, in the spring of the year. We buy clover 
laster, and as soon as a beautiful promise 
muneration, from the investment, we find 
that the cows refuse to eat straw—butter gets scare, 
the lambs are feeble—perhaps dying—and the old 
sheep too—the hogs are very poor—we tur in the 
mileh-cows, on the young clover—then the other 
refuse straw—we turn in the 
aps the hogs. The buds of clover 
are nipped out in the day, faster than they can grow 
at night—much is rooted up by the 
pound of butter costs $2--our clover is exterm- 
nated—the land is thrown back for years, in im 
provement, and we complain that we can do nothing 
with clover and plaster on our lands. Thereisa 
remedy for this state of things. Preserve a portion 
of your clover ungrazed and strictly devote the hay 
Never rest until you have pre- 
pared a good lot of Silesian Beet, work this well, and 
rve the crop for spring feeding. Remember 
in summer, that you may want turnips in winter 
and spring, and raise them largely, particularly ruta 
bagas. Adopt field culture of cabbage, and watch 
for, and pick from the leaves, eggs and worms, about 
Graze late in the fall, when 
it can do no harm, that you may save rich food for 
spring feeding. But by no means graze clover in 
spring; feed on meal and chopped straw first, atany 
cost. With best wishes, your’s, 
(* Perhaps some of our correspondents cam fur- 


‘nish the desired information—we cannot at present. 


Fi 


z= 
cn 


cattle, who wisel 
—and lastly, per 


to spring feedinz. 


the middle of August. 


ed from the detritus of certain underlying rocks, —Ed. Amer. Farm.) 


which largely afford those mineral materials of fer- 


tility, whieh are necessary, and which, when pro-| ROOT CULTURE IN THE SOUTH—THE 0OW 


perly treated, do raise the soil to a high grade of im- 
provement. It is cheering to be able to inform you 


PEA—CLOD CRUSHER. 
Beaurort, 8. C. 16th April, 1850. 


that our conimunity is waking up to a much higher | 7% the Editor of the American Farmer:— 


interest in agricultural matters. Large quantities of 


Sie :—1 am very fond of gardening, as well #8 an 


guano have been brought to us, within the last| enthusiastic planter, and my situation isa 
year ortwo. To supply our defici of lime we| one, and very favorable for the cultivation of many 
are begi to send for those fertilizers, which | plants that do not generally succeed. Be 
are to contain a large per centage of the salts of | embarked in the business of making manure ’ 


pelt 


eee: 


experiment of Kettlewell and Davidson's 
” om my peas, as preparatory to its 





ft 


—— anne 





. Resorting to this plan, I trust we shall be| for which my situation is very advantageous, 1 9m 
to turn the putrescent manures of our own| desirous of cultivatin 
, to much better account. I design to make| table for feeding mu 

able attendants on making and app! 
wish, as soon as the 
succeeding wheat crops, if, with our| the carrot, 
Sor ee it from | beet for th 
time. ‘o other gentlemen, in this| ina garden. I made a very fine crop 


ewer To re hy ee geeie383% 


ch crops as are most 
and oxen, which are 


season comes round, to try 
nd the different varieties of the 
rpose ona more exte than 





sedi Fugqet 
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Untiring zeal, I remain, 
_.. Your “Old Subscriber,” | Rost. Cursos. é 
&c., of his forefathers, damning all the Book Farm- 
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aga the past winter, which I fed mostly to my oxen, | second partial supply, which we had received on 
but! lost 4 fine oxen when I first began on them,/ application to the Patent Office—where the stock is 
which { attributed to their being given them with| \1) oshousted. Wi tate this te thn nena 
theit tops on, for as soon as I lost them I had the| a ne SP Oe 

sity of answering numerous calls for the seeds. 


arefully cut off, and lost no more, though 1 
pr to feed on them for 2 or 3 months r.| Mr. Chisolm will much oblige us by forwarding the 


continued 
fonee exhibited a carrot weighing 6 Ibs., and had/ bushel of peas which he has so kindly tendered—we 
others bs and Tene, Ne pp Aarne Seems will take pleasure in distributing the same to our 
Sie, except that it was a white one. I am farmers, who, we can promise him, will be grateful 
very glad to see that you are calling the attention of therefor.-Ed. Amer. Farm.} 
farmers to the value of the cow or field pea as a fer- 
tilizer. Although one of the most cheaply cultivated THE COW PEA—THE VETCH. 
and profitable crops known among us, they are very Preasant Green, Bart. Co., April 20, 1850. 
far from being valued as they ought tobe. No plant) ay she Raitor of the of Oy aes ' 
known among us will furnish so much grain for man ood f % fi ; 
and beast, and so much long forage of the best quali-| . thes y toy 0 Of oot hil information — 
tyon poor lands; and for feeding laboring horses, | WS 1, °O™ PES ® the South, | beg to state, that 
horses and oxen, are much preferred to corn, | ™ethod pursued in Louisiana to restore — 
and for feeding milch cows, are unsurpassed for the rss cotton lands, is to put it in drill com a 4 s . ri 
richness and quality of the milk, cream and butter. mat “pert, and at the last cultivation ag a hn 
Many varieties of the field pea are cultivated among | P®$ tween each row. These popes wa 
ws, only one, a brown, is generally known as the surface of the ground and run up the stalks ; from 
, and is the one most generally cultivated them a portion of the peas are gathered; the hogs, 
and forsale. We have also several varieties that| °- ate then turned in to fatten. The vines (unless 
when sown during the month of April or first half of | 8¥¢h 88 are saved for fodder) being allowed to lie 
May, ripen their hes during the latter part of Jaly, and rot on the ground, until it is plowed next year 
then die off. A second crop of these is generally for cotton. Where the pea is thus sown, extra room 
raised from the seed gathered from the first crop and — be left apg Pat oe pigs —= 
sown the latter part of July, ripening during the | ‘U*Urant growth. he Southerners are mye 
month of October. A few years since I accidentally | let the pea vine ao ar heving time at 
gotia few seed of what has proved, upon a thorough | Proper season to turn them under green. iy 
itial of three years, to be the best variety 1 have| _! Perfectly agree with Mr. Dodge respecting 
everheard of.” It is said to have come from Phila. | Value of the cow pea, and purpose sowing several 
delphia, where it is called the “shinney.”? When| 2°TeS of them in May or June, to turn under green 
sown early, and upon good lands, it begins to ripen for wheat. On the 15th inst. in about two acres of 
about the middle of July, and continues bearing | ™Y 0@t8 I sowed two bushels of peas, as a test, and 
etop after crop uutil the plants are killed by the| if, #8 awerted, the pea will not take much of a start 
frost of Autumn. ‘The last summer I gathered from| before the oats come off, it will be a simple and 
& efop sown on a recleared old field of medium cheap way to improve poor land. I — also try 
quality, nine pickings or crops, and left the tenth, a along with broadcast corn, to be fed away 
I was otherwise too much engaged. In : ; 
another field, on one acre, sown latter patel July, The pea vines by themselves are excellent for 
I gathered 1288 Ibs. of peas in the pods, while from milch cows, given to them fresh cut, and for horses, 
One quarter acre of the cow pea, sown alongside, and | DY allowing them a few hours to dry. The “Vetch, 
at the same time, I gathered only 82 lbs. This would (small black pea) is of the same-nature of the cow 
Rot prove a good variety for plowing in green for| P® and is much used in Great Britain, particularly 
manure, for if it ripens » good crop, the temptation | PY ———s ee <~ 1g when the 
to gather the pods would prove too great, and thus pod is forming—end for feed for stock. 





I remain, dear sir, with much respect, 





2 part of the benefit would be lost to the soil. I 
Could send one bushel of this seed for distribution, Yours truly, Samu. Jas. Fiercuen. 
im fink that it would prove acceptable to the etidia:themitind tesinen 
of your neighborhood. For turning in only S : 
@ very small variety, known among us as the Pizeon SINCLAIR & CO’3. GRIST MILL AND RAIL- 
WAY HORSE POWER. 


or Lady Pea, would prove the best, as it is of very 


luxurious growth, but will bear but little, if apy, 
fruit, if sown before the heginning of July. ward march of agriculture, there is perhaps none 


Allow me to recommend to your readers a “ Clod| more serious, than the wholesale introduction of 
Crusher,” figured and described in the January No.| worthless machines, implements, &c. The very 
of the American Agriculturist, for levelling and pul-| casual tests of Agricultural Fairs, frequently by in- 
Yerising very rough, stiff and rooty clay lands, where | competent persons, with the strong certificates, too 
the harrow could not be used, and for stiff clay lands| easily obtained, spreads broad-cast through the land, 

nerally. many a worthless machine, implement, &c. The 

With a hearty wish for a circulation of your Jour-| honest, unsuspecting son of the soil, soon finds that 

id that glistens;”’ the machine or im- 


hal proportionate to its great usefulness and your] ‘all is not 
plement falls beneath his practical’ hand, utterly 


worthless, he falls back on the rude machines, tools, 


Aone the very numerous drawbacks to the on- 


] a naps me tp Semen ers agricultural implements, &c. in the land. ‘‘What 


of the seeds obtained from the Patent Office, the re-| j° tne remedy?” is not only an interesting, but a 


ceipt of which was noticed in our last,—the demand, most serious question. Bring, Mr. Editor, your 
however, has exhausted our small stock, and also a| very practical mind to bear upon this matter; in a 
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future No., with your 
i ow 


perhour. The rainy days of the year, at the 
moderate calculation, would furnish ample time 
grind not only the meal and chop, but 
small hominy, buckwheat, flour, c 
forthe largest farms. Mr. Maynard, the 


away with the driving band; not only getting rid 


of its many vexations, but getting a vast increase of 


power, by the direct application of the power to the 
machine to be driven; nothing more than the con- 
nection of the shaft of the power to the shaft of the 
mill, by a single coupling. This gives an even and 
erful motion, making two horses fully equal to 
in the sweep power.* We have satisfactorily 
tried Messrs. Sinclair & Co’s Railway power, on 
all our machinery, with the sweep power, and found 
two horses, in all instances, more than equal to four 
= the a i ed square feet is ample for 
working of beautiful pieces of machinery. 
The mill (which cost $150, and power $100,) is a 
genuine French Burr stone, so simply constructed, 
that any ordinary farm hand, without assistance, 
can run it. It not only feeds itself, but by the turn 
of a small wheel regulates its own feed. e stones 
are easily adjusted while the mill is in motion.— 
Few farmers are aware to what extent they are 
robbed by some country millers. We weighed for a 
tenaht, last summer, some corn for the mill; on its 
return we in weighed it; while weighing, the 
tenant remarked,—*‘the old miller must suspect 
something,—judging from the bulk of the return, 
all must be right.” The scale brought in a ver- 
dict of robbery against the miller, having taken 1-5 
instead of the lawful toll, 1-10. ‘* Well,” exclaim- 
ed the tenant, “ if only 1-5 is now gone, I am entire- 
satisfied:—for the last year I have not been get- 
over one half. Complain to the miller, you 
receive a parcel of gibberish in reply, about evapo- 
ration, fixed air, fine dust, &c.’” We express] 
tie Sinclair & Co’s. mill and two horse ah 
ess chain power, as a sovereign remedy for all the 
evils that miller’s tolls are heir to—low water in- 
cluded. 

With the most perfect and entire confidence, 
backed by the most thorough praetical test, we re- 
commend these machines to our brother farmers, 

ing, when submitted to the same test, they will 
accord to us the merit of having written the 
Waote Trora. 

Baltimore County, March 25th, 1850. 

[* We are. informed that the same arrangement of 
|. can be attached to Sinclair & Co’s Sweep 

owers, which, for targe griiv growers, and those 
who work small horses or mules, are preferable to 
the Rail-way Power, and equally well adapted for 
milling as thrashing. 

We may be permitted to remark, that our cor- 
respondent is one of the most respectable farmers 
of our county, and his testimony is reliable and dis- 
interested.—Ed. Amer. Far.] 

LIME AND BONE-DUST. 
Tea Farm, near Camden, Del. 
3mo. 23d, 1850. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Tuere seems to be a doubt in the minds of 


penmiicn, we will make a 
Fan eg or the mill and horse-power. 
The mill, run by the two horse-power, will, with 
ease, grind 41¢ bushels of either corn-meal or chop, 


rnish the 
icken food, &c., 
ractical 
machinist of the firm of Sinclair & Co., has done 
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qualities of both become detrimental to 
and that in applying lime to land, a nue 
should intervene before the same land is 


length ut fos 
of improvement, by ing to it bone dust 


appl 

Last fall I used from thirty to forty bushels of line 
per acre 00 @ portion of worn-out land that J had 
recently bought, and now rather fearful of this 
uantum per acre of lime yielding a crop of corn, am 

Sealeges to add bone dust or guano, the former 
ferred in case a benefit would acerue to the fr 
crop, and the combining and turning under the lime 

and bone dust formed no new compound un 
table and different from either. In using guano tp 
corn, how much more is it supposed to take, when 
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applying it broadcast and ploughing it under, than 

what is commonly used in the hill, to yield the same. [ie Conmectic' 
By an early notice of this, thou wilt fratly oblige i albany Ce 
A Sonscripzz, pores. —It 
Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. which we 
1. With regard to the fears entertained by some which sh 
of the neighbors of our correspondent, that when given to. 
lime and bone dust is combined, the fertilizing Wer 
qualities of each become detrimental to the ottier, chic 
we would remark, that we are not aware that these ges 

two minerals are ever combined, and applied direet- bones, 
ly together,—that is, at one and the same time; er 


but, if such were the case, we should not appre- 
hend any very serious injury, ‘so far as the bone 
dust of commerce is concerned; for the bones, 
submitted to the operation of grinding, has gene- 
rally been so well boiled, as to have all their ani- 
mal properties pretty well extracted, so that there 
is very little left, that, by decomposition, can be 
converted ‘into gaseous bodies. Freshly slacked 
lime, would operate unfriendly to bone dust, if made 
from fresh bones, that is, from bones which had not 
been previously deprived, by boiling, of their nitro- 
genous component parts. To such bones, the ope 
ration of freshly slacked lime would be in 
as the effects of contact would be, to force the de 
composition of the cartilagenous matter, and as & 
consequence, drive off the fertilizing gases; 
disadvantage may be prevented by the admixture of 
either plaster or pulverised charcoal with the bone- 
dust. ; 
2. We have no apprehension that the lime ap- 
ied to land ‘last fall,’’ could injuriously affect 
ne-dust which may be applied this spring. 
3. If the land * A Subscriber” has bought, and 
which he limed last fall, be really “ worn out,” he 
is wise in concluding that it will require other aid 
besides the lime, to produce a good crop; this aid, 
we think, he will find in either bone dust or guano. 
If he should use bone dust, he should only harrow, 
not plough it in:—if he should use Guano, we wou 
advise, that the Guano be intimately mixed with 
half its weight of plaster, and ploughed in to the 
full depth of the furrow, and that previous tol 
ing it off for corn, the round be thoroughly 
harrowed and rolled with a heavy roller, 
4. If he should apply bone-dust, and is desirous 
that the first crop be largely benefitted, it would be 
well for him to mix two bushels of ashes with eac 
bushel of the bone dust, and leave the mixture 
ie until it becomes heated, which he can ascertain 
j running a stick down into the mass, from day to 
day. When heated, let him mix a peck of plaster 
with every two bushels of the compost 
dust and ashes, when he must spread it broadcast 
and harrow it in, the ground having been previously 
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§, Inthe application of Guano to corn in the hill, 
Jbs. would be sufficient. That quantity should 
mixed with 8 or 10 times its bulk of woods- 
and half its weight of plaster, per acre, 
















ale 


ii 
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te as the —— drops the corn, let him, with 
hat lie foot, draw a little of the mould of the soil over 
ul of had mixture before he lets the seed corn fall into 
thi hill. If he manure his land solely with Guano, 
matin Broadcast for corn, it will require 400 Ibs. of Gua- 
the & oper acre, the guano to be mixed intimately with 
the lint x bubel of plaster, which should be plo in. 
, the lime applied last fall, will prove 


Thus 
isnocuous—inoperative except for good. 


Bows Dust.—Professor Norton, of Yale College, 
Connecticut, is furnishing a series of papers for the 
Albany Cultivator on the subject of neglected ma- 
pures—In the April No. is one on Bones, from 
which we make the following extract on a subject 
which should attract more attention than is now 
given to it. 

“We may now proceed to an account of the chan- 


geswhich take place when this acid is applied to 
bones, and of the beneficial nature of the compound 


Various ways have been recommended for dis- 
solving the bones, and I will mention a few of the 
most successful. The first step in all cases is to 
dilute the acid with two or three times its bulk of 
water. If used of full strength, it chars and black- 
ens but does not dissolve the bones. When they 
are crushed into small pieces or powdered, one 
third of their weight of acid is sufficient to dissolve 
them; ifwhole and large, less than half will not 
do it completely. 

_ Avery common way of managing the solution, 
is to put the bones in an old hogshead or other con- 
venient vessel, and then pour half or two-thirds 
the proper quantity of diluted acid upon them; they 
should be occasionally stirred, and if not dissolved 
teraday or two the remainder of the acid may be 


_ Another way which I have found very effectual, 
is to break down the bones and lay them in a heap, 
ae. re the acid cannot soak away. tt 
be poured in successive portions on the top 

of the heap, at intervals of half a day, turning over 
and mixing thoroughly each time. th of 
methods the bones are finally dissolved, or at 
least crumbled down to a soft pasty mass, that is 
mostly soluble in water. The solution is more rea- 
dy if the bones are slightly powdered, moistened 
and laid in a heap, to ferment a month before use. 
Several chemical changes take place while bones 
are dissolving. When the acid is first added, a 
ig up oreffervescence occurs; this is owing to 

the decomposition of whatever carbonate of lime 
may be mt. The carbonic acid goes off, and 
the sulphuric acid unites with the lime, forming 
of lime or common um, which is as 
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all wr ph excellent manure for most soils. 
uric aeid then attacks the phosphate 
of lime also, and unites with a portion of its time, 


forming sulphate of lime again. The remainder of 
the lime is still united with all of the phosphoric 
3 of course each pound of lime has much more 
than before, thus forming what is called a bi- 

or super-phosphate of lime, from its con- 


of 


The acid also acts upon the organic or gelatine 
of the bones, bringing it into a state more readily so- 
luble, and better fitted to supply the wants of the 
plants. Thus we have sul Mate of lime, super- 
phosphate of lime, and soluble organic substances ; 
ail being manures of great value, and in states easi- 
ly ~ aeons to the plant. 

The bones when dissolved are sometimes applied 
simply mixed with water. The water is added till 
no taste of sourness can be perceived, and the Hi- 
quid is then distributed by a water cart. It ponte: 
ces in many cases most remarkable effects. In fact, 
when applied in this way they are more efficacious 
because they are more finely divided and more even- 
ly distributed. It is however, an inconvenient and 
expensive method, and hence it is more usual to 
mix the dissolved bones with charred peat, or ash- 
es, or vegetable mould, or sawdust, in sufficient 
quantity to dry up the acid and make a compound 
which can be sown by hand or by a drill machine. 

From the composition already given of this ma- 
nure, it is obvious that it must be one of much val- 
ue, and the results of its application in practice, ful- 
ly confirm our theoretical conclusions. 

It is found that for many crops, from two to four 
bushels of dissolved bones produce an effect equal- 
to 16 to 20 bushels of bone dust, which latter has al- 
ready been described as one of the most powerful 
manures used. It isa cheap application also; two 
bushels of hones would certainly not be worth more 
than 50 cents, and would weigh from 100 to 120 
Ibs. 50 Ibs. of acid to dissolve them would cost $1. 
50, making a total expense at $2. This, with half 
the usual quantity of ordinary manure, is found 
quite enough for an acre, and thus — to be far 
cheaper than anything else that could be used with 
like effect. 

Bones enough to fertilize several acres in this 
way could be collected in the course ofa year on 
every farm, and their use cannot be too sttongly re- 
commended. The trouble of preparation is little, 
save in imagination, and few who once make 
trial in the way here prescribed, will meet with dis- 
appointment. The mixture of dissolved bones and 
peat or ashes mentioned above, is to be applied ei- 
ther broadcast or sown in drills. This latter meth- 
od is best in many cases, because it brings the ma- 
nure in a position more directly and easily accessi- 
ble to the roots. It should be sown in the bottom of 
a drill, then a light furrow over, and the seed above, 
so as not to come in immediate contact with the 
mixture. This is for turnips and that class of 
crops. For wheat and grain it is best sown broad- 
cast or by a machine. 

Machines which sow the manure of this kind, 
and the seed ut the same time, are used in England 
and would be valuable here. Jonn P. Norron. 

Vaxue oF Bont Dust.—In speaking of the value 
of bone dust as a manure, Professor Gray says, 
that ‘* one bushel to a load of yard manure increas 
es its value as determined by experiment, one half.”” 

He estimates that it is “eight times as valuable 
as cow dung, and the quantity of salts is sixty-six 
times that contained in an equal quantity of that 
substance.’’ 

Notes by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

The > eb bone-dust in Baltimore is 50a55 cts. 

r 4 

That dissolved bones would havea more 





a double of poe acid. Thi 
more soluble than the ordinary phosphate 





effect upon the first crop we are ready and free to. 
admit; but for all the purposes of improve- 
ment of soil, we are as free to say, the best way 
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of applying bones, is to mix them with double the} We are not aware of any wa of burning 
pply . shes; to permit them to remain thus/| for ashes, but the ordinary ox By burning 

mixed until they become heated, when they should| wood in a kiln, there would be less loss 

be worked over, sown broadcast and harrowed in; pare y ke in the open air, where much of the 

and we believe, also, that the admixture of plaster} would 

with them in the proportion of one fourth their) We apprehend that he would find it a 


quantity o 


weight, would be a decided improvement, inasmuch as 
any nitrogenous matters they may contain, would be 
thereby economized. 


ENQUIRIES AS TO BURNING WOOD FOR 
ASHES,—APPLICATION OF BONES AND 
ASHES,—BURNING CLAYS, &c. 

Green County, Va., 1850. 
Dear Str:—Where wood is abundant, and one’s 
situation prevents them from using other means of 
improvement to their lands, do you think that he 
would be justified in burning wood for the ashes for 
agricultural purposes? In each of my fields I have 
some fifteen or twenty acres of land, in which no 
improvement has been effected in twenty years, al- 
though it has been clovered and plastered, and the 
first crop of clover, aided by the spreading of straw, 
has been suffered to fall upon it. 
This land is somewhat sandy on the surface, 
having a stiff red substratum, and it occurred to me 
that if I could apply to each acre this fall, ten 
* bushels of bone dust and ten bushels of ashes, that 
it might be made productive. How are ashes burnt, 
or is there any peculiar way of doing it? Is the 
burning of clay to be spread on land an exploded 
humbug, or is it now pursued. If it is still considered 
useful, will you be so good as to tell us how it is 
done. Respectfully, 8. F. 


Remarks in Reply, by the Editor of the American 
Farmer. 

We think it possible, that if our correspondent 
would turn up two inches of the ‘stiff red substra- 
tum” of his fields, and apply fifty bushels of lime 
to the acre, that he might find the desired curative. 
In the “ stiff red substratum,’’ we doubt not would 
be found iron in some form, as also potash ; the 
application of lime and the exposure to atmosphere 
would neutralize the one, if existing in a noxious 
form, and render it tributary to the healthful pur- 
poses of vegetation, and let loose the other, to act 
on the sand and form the silicate of potash. Lim- 
ing, deep ploughing, and thorough pulverization, 
we doubt not would have an excellent effect upon 









blown away by the wind. 


ash for his farm, by burning his 
2.87 per cent., and white pine about 0.83. 
The compost which he —_ of forming, of 1) 
bushels of bones and 10 bushels of ashes, as the pry 
jon to the acre, would be an excellent one,if 
e can conveniently procure the ashes. Ten 
of potash, however, dissolved in water, if mixed 
with the contemplated 10 bushels of bones, and the 
same quantity of mould, would answer fully as well, 
We have no knowledge of any clay being bumt 
in this country for agricultural purpeuels: 
land, at one time, it was extensively practised wi 
beneficial results. At the present time, it is but 
little practised, owing to the difficulty of burning I sidered 2 
it properly. It should be done with a smothering TH ture; 98 
fire, pretty much like charcoal is made. -The most I derate © 
intelligent writers believe, that the ligneous parti. HB into exc 
cles found in the clay, and which, in the process of 
burning, becomes charred, instead of being convert- 
ed into ashes, has a very material agency in the The | 
good produced by the application of burnt clay,as JB should’ 
the most decided benefit has always been observed J should 
in cases where the clay used for burning, was taken dea wt 
from a field in grass. We do not look upon the the fat 
application of burnt clay as an exploded humbug; Jaid.— 
but believe that the success of its application, is day 
dependent upon the degree of pains-taking with Cab 


operation to procure the necess ntity of po ile 
wool, Ifouk ae 


which the process of burning may be conducted. sion t¢ 
The following is the plan pursued in burning clay, cabba 
by Mr. Craig, a very distinguished Scotch farmer: tation 


Make an oblong enclosure, of the dimensions of 1 
say 15 by 10 feet, of green turf, raised to the height 


his fields. If possible so to lime it, it would be best! at first, because if the fire burns with tolerable keen 
to turn up his stiff clayey substratum, in early win-| ness, the sods forming the pipes will soon be re 


ter, in orde it mi duced to ashes. The pipe 
, in order that it might have the full benefit of a of the kiln only is left open, the yee of thoes ‘ 

three being sto not o ex 
verted and exposed ta the meliorating influence of| wind should get a a As the inside of the en- c 
the sun and air. If lime or marl, is not to be had,| closure or kiln begins to be filled up with clay, the . 
{ 


winter’s frost ; but, at all events, it should be in- 


ashes, we apprehend, would be the next best thing | outer wall must be raised in height, at least 15 ineh- 
that he could apply; but we can hardly get our own| es higher than the top of the clay, for the — 
consent to recommend that our co ent’s for-| of keeping the wind from acting on the fire. 

est trees should be cut down to burn for the ashes. | the fire burns through the outer-wall, which it often 
Such an act ap to be too wasteful. If it be| does, and particularly when the top is over: 
potash that his wants—and of that we have no| with clay, the breach must be ween u 
means of judging—we think it would be far c r| ately, which can only be effectually done 
ing another sod wall from the foundation ‘ist, 
of commerce, and mix with woods-mould. Fifty | to it, and the sods that formed that of the og 
peek of jotash, dissolved in water, if mixed with| wall are soon reduced to ashes. yal oe 

loads of wood-mould, and two bushels of salt,| raised as high as may be convenient to throw on 


j 
for him, to buy a few hundred pounds of the potash 


of 3 or 4 feet. In the inside of this enclosure air sure 
pipes are drawn diagonally, which communicate tole 
with holes left at each corner of the interior wall. read 
These pipes are formed of sods put on edge, and the evin 
space between so wide only as another sod can the 
easily cover. In each of the four spaces left be- dest 
tween the air pipes and the outer-wall, a fire is out 
kindled with w and dry turf, and then the whole tax 
of the inside of the enclosure or kiln, filled with hav 
dry turf, which is very soon on fire; and on the top y 
of that, when well kindled, is thrown on the clay, 1 
in small quantities at a time, and repeated as. 
as necessary, which must be regulated by the inten an 
sity of the burning. The air pipes are only of use 7 
st 
on the weather side W 


immedi- 
y 





would be enough for an acre. clay, and the kiln may be increased to any size, by 
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ng a new wall when the previous one is burnt 
»” 


+ he says :—** No rule can be laid down for 
miating the size of the lumps of clay thrown on 
Kiln, as that must depend on the state of the fire. 

akiln is fairly set going, no coal or wood, or 
rsort of combustible is necessary, the wet'clay 
of itself, and it can only be extinguished by 
intention or the carelessness of = b et the 
vicissitudes of the weather having ha any effect 
on the fires, if properly attended to. 7 When the 
iin is burning with great keenness, a stranger to 


Pounds tion may be apt to think that the fire is 
if mixed wanished:—If etches, any person, either 
» nd the impatience, or too great curiosity, should 
y a8 well po looking into the interior of the kiln, he will 
"bart retard, and may, possibly, extinguish the 

fre;—the chief secret consisting, as before men- 
sed wi tioned, in keeping out the external gir.”’ 


«The above method of burning clay may be con- 
sidered as an essential service rendered to agricul- 
ture; as it shows farmers how to convert, at a mo- 
derate expense, the most worthless barren subsoil 
into excéllent manure.”’ 


WORK FOR THE GARDEN. 

The time has come when culture in the garden 
should be attended to—when vigilance and industry 
should be practiced, to make the husbandman’s gar- 
den what it ought to be—when the groundwork of 
the family’s future supply of vegetables should be 
laid.—Therefore, there should be no delay from to- 
day until to-morrow of what should now be done. 

Caboage planting. You should seize the first occa- 
sion to manure a bed in your garden and set out such 
cabbage plants as you may have ready for transplan- 
tation, in order that your family may have an ear- 
iy supply of collards and headed cabbages. Bear in 

that (fe cabbage is a voracious feeder, and be 
sure to manure your ground with a liberal hand and 
tolet your manure be rich. If you have no plants 
ready, buy a few hundred, so that your garden may 
evinee that you have had a Secoming interest in 
the comforts of home. The cut-worm frequently 
destroys in a night a large portion of the plants set 
out the day previously, thereby imposing a heavy 
{aX upon one’s interest and time; to prevent this we 
have generally prepared plants thus: We made acom- 
 aheraede parts, soot | part, and flour of sulphur 
a reduced it to the consistence of cream by the 
ition of water: into this we inserted the root 
and siems of the plants up to the first series of 
leaves. This preventive means we found to act ina 
two-fold way—it mgeie’ the worms, and gave a 

f 
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start to the plants. you sat out plants Jast fall, 
them now. 
Canteleupes. Prepare some hills in your garden 


ona bed of deep loam, manure them well with a 
compost of 7 parts well rotted manure and 1 part 
ashes, and plant from six to eight seed in each hill 
#0 a8 to allow for imperfect seed and the depreda- 
tions of insects: when the plants come up dust them 
bile the dew is on them for some days with a mix- 
true of equal she of ashes and plaster. 
ins. Plant these as advised for canteleupes, 
Plant them as far as possible from your canteleupes. 
Potatoes. Plant a bed of these for family 


Corn for Roasting Ears. The sooner you get i 
some atthe early "ates of corn, the ah spl 
oa table be supplied with roasting ears. By plant- 

Smith's early, the Early white Mandan, and the 








Eariy Sugar, you may secure a continuous supply. 

Cauliflowers. If you have any plants, set them 
out. Ifyou have no plants, sow somé seed fora 
late crop. 

Sowing Cabbage Seed. Sow early Cabbage seed for 
Autumn use; and the late kinds for winter use, as 
the Savoys, large drumhead, flat dutch and other 
late sorts. 

Borecole. Sow the seed of this for winter use and 
for greens next spring. 

Brussels Sprouts and Jerusalem Kale seed should 
be sown now. 

Broccoli. If you have plants set them out, and sow 
the seed early in the month for a principal crop. 

Peas. Plant peas, at intervals ofa few days du- 
ring the month, to succeed your early planted, and 
secure a continuous supply. 

Beans both running and bush, should be planted 
early this month, and again in the middle of it, so as 
to prolong the supply. Don’t omit to plant some fif- 
ty Fits of the large Lima and Carolina kinds. 

Lettuce. Set out any plants that you may have,— 
and sow seed to succeed them. 

Small Sallading of all kinds, should be sown early 
this month; the sowings to be repeated every ten 
days so as to secure continuous and tender supplies 
of them. 

Radishes. 
the month. 

Carrots, Parsnips, Beets. For late use drill in 
your crops of these excellent table roots. 

Spinach. Sow a bed of these in drills a foot apart. 

Celery. Prepare a bed and sow celery seed for 
late crop. 

Asparagus Beds. Keep these clean of weeds. 

Onions. Keep your onions clean but don’t hill 
them. 

Turnips. Sow a bed of Early Dutch turnips for 
family use. 

Salsify. Drill in a few rows of salsify for winter 
use. 

Red Peppers. 
your main crop. 

Tomatoes. For late tomatoes, sow the seed in the 
first week of this month. 

Egg Plants. Seeds of this vegetable should be 
sown early this month, to ensure a supply when the 
early crop is exhausted. 

Endive. For an early crop sow the beginning of 
this month—towards the latter part of the month, 
sow again to keep up your supply. 

Okya. In the first week of this month sow Okra 
seed. 

Pot Herbs. The seed of all kinds of pot-herbs 
should be sown early this month—as also medicinal 
ones. By the bye, your garden should contain on 
its borders every description of pot and medicinal 
herbs, as no garden is complete without them, and 
it should be a matter of pride for every farmer to 
have a supply of each. 

Weeds. Eradicate weeds of all kinds as soon as 
they show their heads above the F cegonssom | all 
means, let none go to seed within the enclosure of, 
your garden. 

Fruit. If your garden fruit is infested with in- 
sects, dust fresh ashes or freshly slacked lime over all 
the limbs, so as to cover all the leaves, and strew a 
mixture of 7 parts ashes and one part salt around 
the trunks and for several feet beyond them—wash 
the bodies from the stalk as faras you can reach 
with lye, or paint them with a mixture of soft soap, 
salt and flour of sulphur. 


Sow Radish seed every ten days during 


Sow the seeds of these, of kinds, for 
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Strawberry Beds, Whenever there may be a | thus has been enabled to succeed w others 
drought, water your strawberry beds, taking care to | have failed. To him the country = ind 
hold the nozzle of your watering pot well down to | origin of the ‘Plymouth Rock Fowls,” 9 
the ground, so as to prevent the washing off of the fa- | it may now be called, though produced by hin 
rina of the flowers of the vines. judicious crossing, that has found its way to 
Carry out these hints, and you may be proud of | favor, by its numerous good qualities. 
tad garden, and take pleasure in carrying your visi- | Besides the descriptions of the several k 
rs therein; for of all else around the homestead | poultry, to which we have alluded, the work 
and its appointments, there is nothing which more | tains a highly instructive essay or chapter upon 
commends a man to his neighbors than a well filled | origin of domestic fowls, a chapter u 
and a well cultivated garden—nothing which so be- | upon fattening, one upon the selection of stock 
speaks the good husband, affectionate father, and | pairing, one on breeding, one on laying, the pro 
kind master; for he who is truly entitled to these |tion, weight and value of Eggs, one on ine 
appeliations, is sure to be careful in providing com- | one on caponizing, one descriptive of ‘six celeb 
forts for those around him. poultry houses, and siz chapters on the diseases 
poultry, in which the diseases are, together wij 
BENNETT’S POULTRY BOOK. their causes, treated with physiological acumen, ui 
[The Poultry Book : A treatise on breeding and gen- the proper remedies indicated witha i 


; : and simplicity that can be understood by men 
eral management of Domestic Fowls, with numerous or- | women of ali calibres of mind, a thing whl 


ganic descriptions and portraits from life. By Joun C. | many authors fail to do. It also contains an appa 
Bennett, M. D. Physician and Surgeon.) dix in which is described the great exhibition ¢ 
We are indebted to the politeness of the publish- | Poultry which was held in Boston in November las, 
ers, Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. of Boston, Mas- | which, by the bye, was projected by Dr. 
sachussetts, for a copy of the above work, through | the Constitution of the New England Society for th, 
the Messrs. Cushing and Bro. of this city. It is gotten | improvement of the Domestic Poultry ; a letter fron 
up ina style which reflects great credit upon the ar- |the Committee of Supervision of the Exhibitio, 
tistic skill and liberality of these enterprising gentle- |together with tables showing the comparatin 
men, who appear to have spared nothing which | weights of various breeds of fowls in England, a 
money could command, whether in the form of pa- | those of the same varieties owned by the editor, i 
per, type, or embellishments, to make the volume | which it is clearly demonstrated, that their weight 
as elegant in execution, as it will prove useful, in- | has been greatly improved by translation to Amer- 
structive, and interesting. The frontispiece is em- | ca. 
bellished with an exquisite representation of the The work before us, must, we believe, becom 
ultry house of Col. Thomas H. Perkins, of Brook- | the standard book of the country; it will supply the 
Tine, Massachusetts, while in the body of the work, | requisite knowledge wanted by every farmer, ani 
there are portraits drawn from life, and executed with | farmer’s wife, with respect to the economy ai 
opel accuracy and beauty, of the following varieties | management of the poultry yard, the diseases 
of domestic fowls, viz: the Chittagong rooster and j liar to poultry, as well as the necessary remedies lo 
hen, the Shanghae fowl, of varieties, the Cochin Chi- | be used, and ail else that need be known. Dr. Bar 
na, roosters and hens of varieties, the Great Malay |"elé may well be proud of his volume; it evines 
fowl, male and female, the Shakebag fowl, male and | great research, is learned without being pedantic, 
female, the common Malay fowl], male and female, |full of knowledge upon every subject treated of, 
the Great Java fowl, of each sex, the Wild Indian | without tediousness of detail, and written witha 
game hen, or Great Indian War hen, the Spanish, | spirit and elasticity that cannot fail to carry the rer 
and Yankee Game fowls, the English Raven fowls, | der onward from page to page, with that pleasurable 
the Dorking fowls of varieties, the Plymouth Rock | €Xcitement which makes him regret when he come 
fowl, the Guelderland fowl, the Spanish fowl of ei- | to the last one. The book has much merit about it, 
ther sex, Blake’s Spanish fowl, the Bavarian fowl, | $0 much merit of the sterling stamp, that the rapid 
the Spangled Polish of three varieties, and both sex- | Sale of the first, must render a second edition speed- 
es, the Spangled Hamburg fowl, male and female, | ily necessary. Influenced by considerations arising 
the silver Pheasant, the Bolton Grays, or Creole | out of our knowledge of its usefulness, we commend 
fowl, the Frizzled fowl, the Dominique, and the Af- | it to every agriculturist who may feel an interest in 
‘ rican Bantum; as also of the Wild and Domestic | rearing domestic poultry. : 
Turkey, of the, Guinea fowl, the African, the Indian} 37$>We learn pe the Boston Cultivator, that fire 
mountain, the Poland, the Chinese and the Toulouse | thousand copies of the above work were sold by the 
Goose; of Domestic Ducks, there is the Aylesbury, publishers in a single week; a gratifying testimony 
the Rouen, the Poland, and the Muscovy. Accom- | this, of the high eateem in which its merit is beld by 
Panying each portrait, page is a ee interesting | the public. 
escription, written by the accomplished editor of aap Fo eye 
this work, illustrative of the cae dalaeaien and PROPER MANURE FOR FLOWERS. 
value of each variety of the several birds. To the Editor of the American Farmer. é 
As the title page states, the editoris Dr. J. C. Seeing that you constantly devote a portion 
Bennett, of Plymouth, Massachusetts, a gentleman | of your work to flowers, 1 am induced in conse 
most favorably known as an eminent Physician and | quence to apply to you for information, as to the prop- 
np, who has fur years been celebrated as an |er manures for different flowers, particularly the 
amateur breeder of domestic fowls, and distinguish- | Rose; perhaps some of your Dorchester correspo0 
ed for the singular success with which he has man- | dents could give the necessary directions, as J under- 
aged his poultry yard. His enthusiastic devotion to | stand that there they excel in the cuitivation of this 
this branch of the economy of the farm, has been | plant, and that the chief thing used by them is Sheep 
greatly aided by his medical attainments; so much | litter. If you can ascertain how they apply it, 
0 indeed, that he has reduced it to a science, and | old it must be, how mucb they would put to a rose 5 


& 


oe ee ee sega eee eT EsEey: 
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jectionable when they are cut flat, as the sun acts 
on the middle of the row, and changes the colors, 
often looking dead, which is always the case if cut 
too close;—the method is to Jevel the top, if ir- 
regular, then take off the sides, inclining to the centre 
at top, leaving the edging nearly in the shape of 
a cone, rather rounding. In this way it is not so 
liable to become disordered, and easier kept in good 
trim. They should never be allowed to grow high- 
er than eight or ten inches. 

Dahlias may still be increased from cuttings, or 
divisions of the roots; and for an early bloom, may 
be planted out the beginning of the month. Gera- 
niums will be making their buds, and should be 
carefully attended to; fumigate when there are any 
signs of being infested with insects, and syringe 
often, which invigorates them,—give plenty of air, 
—these precautions will ensure a fine bloom, if at- 
tended to. 

Roses, intended for planting out, may be safely 
done, as they will not now be likely to be injured 
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6 years old, whether they would mix it with any- 

and how, and when is the best time for 

joing it, and if they apply it to Cape Myrtles, 

ates, or any other plants, you will very 
oblige A constant Reaper. 


hope that some of our friends at Cambridge 


filtrespond to this appeal, which if we mistake not, 

js from a lady friend, We noticed on a visit to that 
ful village some year or two ago, that great 
was displayed in the rearing of flowers of eve- 

d , and we have no doubt that satisfacto- 
ryanswers could be made to the queries of our cor- 
sespondent.—Ed.] 

FLORAL DEPARTMENT, FOR MAY. 
Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the 
American Farmer. 

This month may be pronounced the busiest in the 
whole year, in preparing every thing for planting 
out; and such as were not planted last month, may 
sill be attended to, if the weather is favorable.— 


bie The most tender plants, intended to flower through | by the cold weather. Young plants may be bedded 
aber lag fi the summer, may be plunged in the borders, viz :—| out for summer months, doing much better than in 
Bennett i Rosa Sinensis, Erythunia, Justicias, Fu-| pots. Cuttings may be potted off, and some sorts 
y for ty Mi chias, Lagerstromeria, Pomegranates, Oleanders,| may still be propagated that are not far advanced in 
ter fron He Helitropes, Passifloras, Manettias, Hydrangeas, and| growth; also seedlings, if large enough, should be 
hibition, Me any other of which the collection may consist. All| put in small pots, aud shaded for a few days, after 
paratine green-house plants may be taken out of the house, | replanting. 

ind, anf and arranged in the most suitable place for the sum-| Bulbous roots, as Hyacinths and Tulips, will be 
litor, in met months, as they do far better in the open air] in bloom, and should be shaded from the mid-day * 


sun,—they will last much Songer in flower.—If they 
are not fine, I would not recommend the trouble, 
but only for those of superior quality. 


THE COW-PEA. 
Near Bel-Air, April 16, 1850. 
To the Editor of the American Furmer. 3 
Sir:—I see in the last No. of the American Far- 


mer, a communication from W. Dodge, in relation 
to the culture of the cow-pea, (or Mississippi clover,) 
and in ithe states he would send you a few, as re- 
quested, but they did not mature. 
I sowed a few last summer, which were sent me 
from Mississippi, but they were sown too late. I 
wanted to try them among my corn, and sowed them 
at the last working of that crop, which was a month 
later than the proper time for this soil and climate. 
I dropped a few on my potatoe patch the first of 
June; about one fourth of them came to maturity. 

I find all kinds of stock, from a horse to a hog, eat 
the vines, in a green state, freely. I send you a 


than being kept confined, which often gives them a 
sickly appearance. Camellias may be kept in the 
house, but they will thus require extra attention, to 
keep them in good health, and are liable to the at- 
tacks of that troublesome insect, the red spider ; but 
if the house be kept moist, they may be, in some de- 
gree, avoided, Syringing every day, is very essential 
tothe health and growth of the camellia. The dif- 
ferent tender Bulbous flowering roots may be plant- 
ed out, such as Gladiolus, Ferrarias, T'uberoses, 
Liliums, Dahlias, and all such as require to be taken 
up in the fall. If the soil is not suitable, repare 
some good, rich, turfy loam, with a little leaf mould, 
and well rotted manure; they flower best in fresh 
soil, and grow much stronger. 

Flower seeds, if not sown last month, should be 
now. Plant out all annuals that are large enough, 
and group them according to fancy, interspersed with 
Verbenas, Eschaltias, Panseys, &c., showing to the 
best effect their various tints and colors. 
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All climbing plants may be put out for covering 
trellises, arbours, or for shade, whenever wanted, 
viz: the different runniag Roses, Wisteria Ch inensis, 
Clumatis of sorts, Ba:sella, Ipomeas, Thunbergias, 

ifloras, Manettias, Lophospermums, Atragenes, 
and many others, with Cobea Scandeus, which is 
taleulated to grow more than most other plants, 
and give shade in a short time, besides very orna- 
mental. These are all easily managed, requiring 
little care, and with their tendrils support them- 
selves. Herbaceous plants, if not separated, can 
still be attended to; and if more plants are wanted, 

is may be sown in the borders, or some con- 
Venient place, and when large enough, plant them 
out; they will stand the winter, and will bloom next 
Year; these are termed Perennial Herbaceous plants, 

4 to be more ‘generally introduced;' they 
Fequire but little care, are very showy, and flower 
Most of the summer. 

Box edging may yet be planted with sucdBts with 
Toots, and it is a very good time to trim or elip the 


few of the cow-pea or bean; also a few small peas, 
sent to me from Mississippi, they are said to make a 
very fine soup. I expect 5 or 10 bushels of the peas 
rom the South, some time this fall; and if they are 
the kind you want, I will send you, when I receive 
them, a smal! quantity to experiment with.* 
Very respectfully, yours, J. M. Jacoss. 
(* Please forward them when received.—Ed.] 


A Catt To Mecuanics—Yoxe For Oxen, &c, 
Ellendale, Va., Aprit 10, 1850. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer:— 

In my communication on wire gates, and the use 
of oxen, appearing in your number for this month, 
are some typographical errors, too material to pass 
unnoticed. Do me the fayor to correct them in your 
next. < 
For “breed the drivers,” read break the drirers. 
For “ length of furrow slice,” read breadth of fur- 
row slice. For “frame of gate, 2 by 5 inches,” 
read 2 by 3 inches; and as your cut is probably al- 





tdging,s0 as to keep in proper form; but it is ob- 


tered from my design, to adopt it to the former pro- 
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ions, you have taken from its lightness, which is 

its chief recommendations. The catch, too, 
for holding it back, should turn downwards instead 
of upwards, as you have represented it. 

I have 600 ewes, lambing, in weather that is any 
thing but genial and spring like. I have only time 
to ask you whether you could not get some inge- 
nious body, like Page, to contrive a cast-iron yoke 
for oxen. It might be made concave on the upper 
side, for lightness sake, with ferules where the bows 
pass through, to keep them in position;—and would 
save us much trouble, as well as the animals much 
suffering, from the misshapen and ungainly burthens 
of wood, which add to the labors they are —_— 
to lighten. Yours, W. B. B. 

[We hope Mr. Page will turn bis ingenious mind 
to the suggestion of our correspondent. 

After the original drawing of this gate was re- 
ceived, an alteration was suggested by the author, 
which we suppose was misapprehended by our en- 
graver. —Ed.} 


REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS. 
Reported for the American Farmer by J. W. & E. Reynolds. 

Nothing new has transpired in relation to the Tobacco mar- 
kets since our last report, except that the market has been 
more active and the prices for common qualities of Maryland 
have declined 25 to 5 cts. per 100 Ibs. and the finer qualities 
are lower than last reported—Midling qualities sell at about 
the same ver Sales common $3 to $4; Middling, 
84% to 96; good fine $6 to $9—very little of the last 
named kind sells at over $7. Grain— White Wheat $1.10 to 

1 Red do $1 to $1.10, White Corn 52 cts. to 55 cts. Yel- 

low 53 to to 57 cts. Rye 54 to 55 cts. Oats, 34 to 35. 

Cotton, since last Steamer’s news, has advanced 1-40 3-8 
¢.; Feathers, 31 a 33c.; Flour, 5.12 a 5.25; Rye flour, $3.25; 
Corn Meal, 2.87; Clover seed, ee a 4.25, by wholesale, no 
demand; Flaxseed, 1.37 a 1.40; Rice, 3.50 per 100 Ibs.; Sugars, 
N. O. 4.55 a 5.75; Whiskey, in hhds. 24c.; bbls. 25c.; Hogs, 
live, 5 a 5.50; Herrings, 4.75 a$5; Mackerel, No. 1. $13; No. 
2. @9; and No. 3. $6.25 a 6.50; Shad, trimmed, No. 1. $7.25 a 
7.75. Guano, no change since last report. 

The Up. Marlboro ette say that ‘a large portion of the 
Tobacco plants has been destroyed, and it is almost too late to 
re-sow the beds, ana the belief is that there will be a great 
scarcity. The prospect for a crop of Tobacco at this time is 
less favorable than for many years.” 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
From the 20th of March, to the 21st of April. 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll County, Md. 
~“Tuken at 6 o’clock, a. m., 3 0’clock, noon, and at 6 o’clock. 




















Wind. Temperature Remarks. 
s 8823 47 43 Frost, clear, 
w w29 46 43 Cloudy hail 
w wR 41 & Snow 2 in. 

w wis 40 35 Clear, cloudy 
nw wl 35 31 Clear 

nw nw 27 36 xs Cloudy, clear 
nw wed 31 30 ‘jnow, cloudy, snow 
w wi 3 35 now | in, cloudy, 
sw wi27 44 44 Clear, cloudy 
w 8/28 50 45) Clear 

nw ows 56 45) Cloudy, clear 
w wis 60 56 Clear 

se 845 65 58 Cloudy, clear 
gE wil 54 54 Cloudy, :ain 1-2 in 
w wi50 63 54 Clear 

NE e143 43 40) Clear, rain 
nw Nwis2 41 40 Ciear 

w wi48 43 51 Clear 

s wi40 5] 47 Cloudy, shower 
w w)2 46 40 Clear 

w wists 40 40 Snow | in, 
sw swid0 56 48 Clear 

w swt? 50 48 Clear 

w wi? 45 35 Clear 

w w/30 39 30 Clear 

ww 499 3 Clear 

w ws 58 Clear 

w w0 43 39 Cloudy 

+ s37 WD 44 Clear 

8 40 Clear 

sw sei40 46 Clear 












he subscriber offers pins oe 
su at private sale his B 
T FINE ESTATE, citmaeed on the Potmae ne 
Charles County, Md., about twenty miles below 
and thirty from Washington City, containing about 73} 
with a variety of soil from the fine flowery soil for 
Ee Lit, petew theses, 40 the alluvial bottom 
clayey soil for eat and Meado 
ofr aaa 
"he improvements consist of a large eommodious 
arranged DWELLING HOUSR, with t S 
fine dry Cellars, and built at a cost of nearly ne) 
eminence, from which the popes commands a view of neg. 
ly the whole Farm, a view of the Potomac and the adja 
coun which is picturesque and beautiful; also, of an Ove’ 
sver’s House, four No. 1 Houses for Stable and Oy 
— yep three fine Barns, one amongst the ; 
ouses in the country, a rat proof Meat House, 
oe _ oe House, with all on - 
ses &e. The whole buildi are ni 
the best style, and of the het mate. ee 
each and Apple Orchards are extensi 
best budded and grafted kinds, now in full beam 
with a great variety of Fruits, such as Grapes, 
ries, Apricots, Plums, Pears, 
The adjacent waters ubound in the finest Fish and Wik 
Fowl, in their season. It is convenient to Churches of differ. 
ent persuasions, to Grist and Saw Mill, to Post Office ax 
Blacksmith Shop, &e. The facilities of getting its to 
market by vesselx and steam boats are very great; ‘om tae 
els of wheat can be shi in a day. The place is acknowi. 
edged by all who know it to be ahealthy one. The whole & 
tate would make three desirable sized Farms, and would 
sold altogether, or in three parts, as may be desirable, oned 
295, one of about 236, and one of about 200 acres. The plas 
is well Watered, has a superabundance of Wood, and anin- 
mense quantity of fine Locust and Ship Timber. Lime i 
any quantity can be contracted for to be delivered within: 
a a mile of the dwelling, at cight cents per bushel. 
ersons wanting such an estate, or of it, will 
dress the cubecriber, (post paid,) yt ee anu 
CHARLES A. PYE. 


March 21, 1850 
PUBLIC SALE. 

On Wednesday the 15th day of May next. if fair, if not, te 
uext fair day, will be offered at the Court House door in 
Tobacco, at public sale, to the highest bidder, “without np. 
serve,” all of the above described Land, “except 236 acres with 
b= *Buildings,’’ leaving, according to the Land-papers 4) 

cres, 

Terms, $4000 Cash at the time of sale; the balance on te 
Ist of April, 1847. Possession given on the Ist of Janu 
next.—Nearly al] of the heavy and Sne Ship Timber, nemiy 
all of the fine meadow Land, and most of the fine Locus 
Timber and fencing stuff is contained in the 495} acres. 

Persons are invited to view the premises ere the day of sale. 

Title made good or no sale. 

CHARLES A, 


Near Port Tobacco, Charles 
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w= to purchase 2 first rate cows. 
E. WHITMAN, Jn 





waxed... 8q SEITEREZELSR SSE SE pee PELELTED 


UANO—GUANO. 
300 _ tee > 
100 do first qualit angen, 
100 do 2d “te $ 0 
Regularly inspected, in strong cotton and warranted to 
be of the very best description. Also, PLASTER, in barrel, 
City manufacture. e . 
200 bushels SEED BUCKWHEAT, a superior article, 
from New York. All of which are offered for sale on bet 


terms, b 
ees 8. FENBY & BRO. 
Cor. Gay and Pratt streets, 


Guano! Guano !! 
TT subscribers offer for sale, in lots, 
Peruvian GUANO, Government importation ; 
Patagonian .do 


mr 3t 





very superior ; 


do do second quality; 
Clover Seed, Timothy Seed, 
Millett Seed, Broomcorn A 


Ground Plasters, Ground Bones, 

Kettlewell’s Agricultural Renovator, at the manufactures’ 
ces. Reynolds’ Corn Sheilers. : 
ey guarantee the purity of all Guano passing th their 

hands; und Sarmers ordering oe depend on receiving | at the 

lowest prices, and e attention 

+ ah og r Tory ee OV ATTELOCK & 

marl Corner Gay and High streets 
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Planters, =, Mill Owners and 
ot 


MURRAY & CLARK, 
MILLWRIGHTS AND MACHINISTS, 




















established in BauTimore, Mv., anv Evizazetu Crry 
; are 
isTING M 
? ERY, at the notice, and as cheap as can 
cre, such as Mill Patterns, Mill Castings, Wrought 
Vork, Brass Ney and Agricultural Machinery, such 
Horse Powers, for 
eGrist Mills for hand or power, Grain Funs; Straw, Hay 
ad Cutters, for hand or power, Corn Crushers, for 
hand or po 










and seperate 50 barrels of corn per day, we would refer to the 
ers. fmt me ty who have them in use. Joseph H. Pool, 
of Pasquotank County, N.C. and Nathan Halstead, 

Camden County, N. 
ITFULLY inform the public that they are now | have been sent to Savannah and other places. 


rawford, Joshua Stewart. William Temple. ogee 
o 

. A great number of these 

About Portable Mills, which we Manutactore for the = 


, 

pared to furnish all kinds of MiLL-WORK, | ent purposes of Grinding Wheat, Corn, RB 4 
ACHINES, CRANES and AGRICULTURAL | Cofec,, Salt, Salt Poires Red Lead, Chrome bre, Magnes, 
shortest Alum Clay, Tarwric Acid, Cream ‘Tartar, all kinds of Spices, 
Paints, Plaster, Coal and other purposes. The following gen- 
tlemen bave them in use in the City of Baltimore. Mr. P. 8. 
rposes, Thrashing Machines, Port-| Cappell, Mr. William Davison, Baltimore Eagle Works, E. 
Stabler & Co., Messrs. Richstine, Mr, Vanness, Mr. McNeul, 
Messrs. Powell and Rimby. The largest of this kind of Mills 
wer, Grind Stones, Picks, Mattocks, Grubbing | is now in operation by Steam Power at the Junction of the 


Axes, Wrouglit Plows, and Piow Castings, also the far-| Macon and Georgia Rail Road, Grinding Corn and Wheat. 






Perticrew Corn Sneuice, improved by Murray, that 
will shell 300 to 700 barrels of Corn per day, and would 
refer to the milowiag eo who have them in use. 

‘ lo, N. C. 


ner, 


Nixon, Col. James Lee, A. C. ‘Toms, 
use, Thomas Newby, Dr. C. M. Fo; 
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Co, N. C.—William Glover, William H. Davis, 

, dobn C. Barnes, George *. Pool, Robert Pen- 
F. Banks, William Charles, Edmond Perkins, 
. Weeks. Mark 3. Sawyer, Thad. F. Banks, James 


CoN. .—James C, Johnston, Thomas D, War- 
Moore, Joshua Skinner, Ts. 
N, C.—John Devereux, Exq. 


z 








il 
iF 





fe 


Millwrights. 
attended to. 


We also Manutacture superior Bone Mills, and would refer 


to P. 8. Chappell, John Kettlewell and Wa. Davison, Esqs. 


Having served regulur Apprenticeships to the Millwright 


—Edmond B. Skinner, Benj 8S. Skin-| Business, we feel assured that we can give perfect satisfaction 
-N. Ma-| to all who may favor us with their custom, either by day 
rd, James M. Sumner, ba or mt the performance of contracts, and “ a 

rist w, and other Mills, &e. Hed ater 
C.—Thowas P. Devereux, David Clark, Esqrs.| Steam, Wind or other Power, planned Sod ecccually us, to 
operate well. Mill Work or other Machinery repaired at the 
shortest notice. 


Nearly ail the above gentlemen are acquainted with us as 
All orders thankfully received and promptly 


MURRAY & CLARK, Mittwrients & Macuainists, 
sant No. 21 York street, near Light st., Baltimore. 
Nov. 1, 








S 





, N. C.—W.N. Gregory, Major Gregory, Wm, 
. F, N. Mullen, Esqrs. P 
take pleasure in giving the following Extract of 
aletier received on the 29th of September, 1849, trom Thomas 
D. Warren, Esq., Endenton, Chowan Co., N. C. 

Dear Sir:—Your letter aski 
mance of the Horse Powers ashers—furnished me by 
you, was duly received; in answer, I am happy to say that 
they are very excellent Machines, and deserve all the praise 
that 1 can bestow upon them. 


ii 










he principle of the powers | Plow Castings. 


A. G. MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURER, 
No. 38 Ensor street, near the Belair 


ini _| Market, Baltimore. Plows, Cultivators Harrows, Wheat 
at 7 pegs et oh ng Fans, Straw Cutters, Grain Cradles, and all of the best and 
most approved Agricultural Implements in ure. 


0G- Acenr for the celebrated N. York Wiley and — 
mar. 








is good, and combines at velocity with easy draft—is sim- 
pleand easily adjusted, which is a great disideratum to a far- 
mer, Lam highly pleased with their performance, and give 
them preference to any I have ever used or seen. As to 
Fans--I huve one from Baltimore, one from New York, and 
several others, but none are equal to the one sent me by your 
partner, Mr. Clark. I shall order more from him of the same 
tort. With respect, &c., I am yours, 






on THOS. D. WARREN. 
near Mornay & CLark:-The Fan spoken of above, isone o 
Locus, the same pattern that Mr. Hathaway wrote to us of, as having 
deaned one thousand bushels of Wheat within one day. 

f sak. 





The following is handed to us by Mr. A. W. Willett, who 
ts now ting with two of our Powers und Thrashers. 
Dear Six:—In answer to your inquiry about Machines, we 
Would respectfully say to all those that are in want of Ma- 
that yours is the best we have secn—as it does not 
in—leaves the straw in good condition—works 





Jn break the 
— he und thrashes as clean and us fast as any we have seen— 
for durability, therc is none better made. 
Respectfully yours, 
G. MYERS, JR. 
JOHN CONNELLY, Manager for Capt. McBlair, HIRAM 
d to BAUFMAN, MOORE and HOOVER. 
els, 
Mz. A. W. Wittett: Baltimore, 24 Oct., 1849. 
le, ‘® reply to yours of 25th inst., 1 have much pleasure in 
es Mating that the thrasbing done for me was highly satisfaetory; 


performance of your Machine uppexred to be perfect.— 
Ihave more thrashing to dopand you were able to at- 

tend to it, I should employ you to do it. 
Yours respectfully, H. GELSTON. 





Baltimore County, Md., Oct. 2d., 1849. 
Having witnessed the operation of Mr. A. W. Willett’s 
Machine, I take pleasure in recommending it to 
anywho may wiel to employ or purchase such a Machine. 
This Machinc made by Messrs. Murray & Clark, was employ- 
d by me for something less than two days and a half in get- 
ing Out acropofoats. In my judgment it performed its work 
horoughiy, and witb sufficient rapidity—almost without frie- 
ion, and what 1s unusual, without very little noise. ‘I'he ar- 
J pee of the teeth is such as to prevent their flying out 


the men when any of them are broken by the 
er eenann een sy of te other pony Awd 
SAML. Leet ecten JR., M. D. 


Shellers which received the jam 
tate Fair of the Agricultural Society, that will shell 


i 








- 
f 
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aw Gummers, a new and very useful article, for sale b 
oy E. WHITMAN, Jr. 


Cor. Light & Pratt street, Baltimore. 
Baltimore Fire Insurance Company. 


No. 24 South Street, Baltimore. 
HIS old established Company (incorporated by the en 
lature of Maryland, 1807,) continues to INSU. 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE, in the city 
or country, on the various descriptions of property: On Farms, 
Barns, Granaries, &c.—on Dwelling Houses, Storehouses and 
Warehouses,—on Merchandize—on Cvuuntry Produce—on 
Household Farniture—on Vessels Building, on Vessels in 
Port, and on Cargoes, &c. &c. 
The Board of Directors is composed of the following gentle 





men: J. I, COHEN, Jr., President. 
William Frick, David 8. Wilson, 
Robert A, Taylor, Wm. F. Worthington, 


Jas. A. Sangston, 
William Gilmor, 
J. Penni in, 
Joseph King, Jr. 


William G. Harrison, 
Samuel T. Thompson, 
o—- R. Vickers, 
F. W. Alricks, 
8. Owings Hoffman, 
” frg-For forms of application, and any other inforrnation, ap- 
ply at the office, No, 24 SOUTH STREET, where all cases 
are iminediately attended to. Insurance can also be effected 
for any lengtn of time that the applicant may desire. 
*,*Applications for insurance in the country can be made 
by letter direct, or through the of correspond of 
the party, residing in Baltimore. Answers can be promptly 
iven, with all relative infurmation which may be desired. 


etters to be addressed to 
FRED’K WOODWORTH, Sec’y. 
Baltimore, September, 1849. sep 1 


BONE-DUST AND POUDRETTE ESTABLISHMENT. 


On Harris’ Creek, at Canton, Baltimore. 
HOMAS BAYNES, continues the manufacture of POU- 
DRETTE, aad is prepared to supply any orders for the 
same— The article manufactured by him, will be found proba- 
bly more valuable than any made in the Eastern cities. His 
BONE-DUST weighs from 55 to 60 Ibs. to the bushel, and is 
as fine as any article sold in this market, Price of Bone Dust, 
55 cents per bushel. Poudrette, @1.20 per barrel. Persons 
sending their carts or wagons tothe factory, can obtain the 
Poudrette at 20 cents per bushel. 

QG-Any orders left at the factory, or with Mr, 8. SANDS, 
editor of the “ Farmer,” at the State Agricultura) Society’s 

Rooms, will receive immediate uttention. Terms, cash. 
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AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
The subscriber, manufacturer of 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINES 


AND 
IMPLEMENTS, 
And dealer in SEEDS, &c., offers for 


sale 
HORSE POWERS, for from 2to8 
horse 


8. 
THRESHERS, of various sizes and su- 
erior construction. 

HEAT FANS, improved pattern 1850, 
warranted to clean equal to any other 
fan at one operation. 

PLOUGHS, of all sizes and various 
patterns. 

Parker’s original [ron Cylinder CORN SHELLER, known by 
some asthe Virginia Sheller; price for hurse power, $27 ; 
hand power, $24. 

Swith’s Patent STRAW CUTTER; price, #10 ; one of which 
was exhibited at the last Maryland State Fair, and gave 
very general sati<facition. This cutter can be easily trans- 

; Ported to any part of the United States, occupying, when 
packed, a space of only | foot by 4. 

Also, Harrows, Cultivators, Axes, eythes, Shovels, Spades, 
&e. (G-Orders from any part of the U. states puncwually 
attended to. 

Mauutactory on Water st. Warehouse, oe. 36 Main street. 


K. PARKER. 
Richmond, April 1, 1850. 5t 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 
HE subscriber continues to manufacture his REAPING 
MACHINES, in Baltimore. tarmers are reminded to 
forward their orders at as early a day as the appearance of 
their fields will justify, that a proper preparation can be made 
to supply the increased dewand—the que-tion wita the farmer 
now being not whether a machine will cut his crop, but 

whether he will have a good crop to cut with a machine. 

Every improvement wii! be made this year to render the 
machines durabie and perfect. 

Price of Reapers, from 100 to 170 dollars. Extra parts will 
be furnished at moderate prices, and may be worth to the fur- 
mer ten times their cost. 

Price of Mowing Machine, including Reaping, #125, and 
delivered in Baltimore, at any time from February to Juty. 

Baltimore, March 1, 1850, OBED HUSSEY. 


Montgomery. August 4, 1849. 
This is to certify that 1 had one of O. Hussey’s Reapinz 
machines at work in my field, cutting Timothy Grass « part of 
two days, and cut in fourteen hours with said machine twen- 
ty-eight acres, with one span of horses; it was done in a 
neater style than it could be done in any other way. ‘The cut- 
ters of said machine were not sharpened during the time of 
cutting said field of grass, and the Inst acre was ent in ns good 
and neat a style asthe first. [have also seen said Reaper 
outting wheat, and | consider it the best machine for cutting 

lodged grain that I have ever seen operate. 
apl DANIEL 8. GRAY. 








LIME, 

HE subscribers are prepared to furnish Building and Ag- 
ricultural Lime at the depot on the Back Basin, corner 

of Eden and Lancaster-sts., which they will warrant to give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Stone, equal 
to any found in the United States. Orders may be leit with 
 -d— mecan ROBINSON, No. 15 Hollingsworth-street, near 

ratt. 


tf PELL & ROBINSON, City Block. 


Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BALTIMORE, 
‘as Instituted in 1805, 
WITH A CAPITAL OF 85,000,000. 
Example of Rates of Insurance for $100. , 
For Life without Life with | 
seven years.| profits, profits. | 


1 9 
219 
2 55 
1 31 144 3 00 


Insurances are undertaken by the Company at all ages, from 
10 to 74, and to any amount not exceeding $15,000, nor less 
than $500 upon any one life. Persons may reside in the 
Southern Statea or West Indies all the yeur by paying extra. 

Prospectus with rates, and every information can be had on 








Age next] For one 
birthday.| year. 








PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!: 


The subscriber is manufacturing 
of various patterns and of different sj 
also Wheat Fans, © lindrieal Stray 
ters, Corn and "Tobaces ie 
te CORN SHELLERS, ke. Aj 
THRESHING MACHINES and HORSE POWER: 
latter are used by the following gentlemen, to whom 
is made, as wo their superior value, viz: Messrs, T, 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, J. T. Hodges, T. Welsh, W. 
Inglehart. A. Selman, R.Seliman, W. Hopkit J. : 
Wells, Geo. Gale, Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J. ¢. W 
of Anne Arundel county; G. W. Weems, J. t. ‘ 
Chew, W. Boswell, Y. Howes, of Calvert col, Md, 
Evans Davis, Baltimore co. for sale of the woodenek. 
Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CHAS. H. DRoey 
Gillingham Alley. entrance from Howard-st., near Piat 
mal and store, Hollingsworth-st, corner Pratt, 


et 





LEONARD SMITH’S 
PATENT VENTILATING SMUT MACHINE. 
"= MACHINE received a Gold Medal from th 
American [nstitute, New York, at its last Exhibition; 1 
| Silver Medal from the N. Y. State Agriculrural Society,atits 














| Exhibition at Syracuse in September last, and a Diploma fra 
| Of wherever it has been tied. 
Mills, at Ellicott’: Mills, Md.; at Wm. B. Thomas’, Spnog 
be promptly attended to, it addressed to 
BUNDLES [RON WIRE. includingall number, 
marl-€t Cor. Calvert and Lombard streets. 
No. 78 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
bracing every article in that line of business, and which 
itto their advantage to give them acall. They will also poy 
SHEW & MARKS’ 
I1GHEST PREMIUM AWARDED at the late Fetr 
Oc Likenesses accurately taken in any weather, for 





applicazion to the agents. GUEST & GLLMOR. 
jal No. 50, 8. Gay street, Baltimore. 


| the Maryland State Agricultural Socicty, at its Fxhibitionin 
the city of Baltimore, in October last, and is highly approved 
It can be seen i, 
| Geo, Page’s Wind MIll, in Washington city ; Jas. W. Osbome, 
Robertson’s Mi'ls, in Georzetown; and at Samuel Canby's 
Garden Mills, Pbiladelphia-~where persons wishing (0 erm 
ine it can be saristied of its usility. Orders for Machines will 
marl.6t* LEONARD SMITH, Troy, NY. 
IRON WIRE. 
5O suitable for Fencing, for sale by 
£. L. PARKER & CO, 
WUVALL & IGLEHART 
GROCERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Invite the attention of their friends, and the public generally, 
to their large and general assortment of GROCERIES, em- 
will sell upon pleasing and liberal terms, and at 
prices, Any one in wani of any article in their line will find 
particular attention to the sale of all kinds of produce. 
Baltimore, October I, 1849. t 
DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
117 Baltimore street. 
the Maryland Institute, for the nest DAGUE 
TYPES exhibited. 
Lockets. Siznet Rings, &c., and satisfaction guaranteed in all 
cases. Paiatings and Engravings correctly copied. jaa 
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M 
Agricultural Warehouse 


SEED STORE, 
No. 55 Light street, Baltimore, 


ILL contain, this season, the largest stock of Improved 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ever offered for 
sale in this reocage Eo amongst which will be found 

100 Whitman’s Superior Wrought Iron Railway HORSE 
POWERS, which received i fas premium at the Jast 
Pair of the Maryland 4 ural Society. 

10 LEVER or SWEEP POWERS, among which will be 
found all the latest improvements ; also, the Eddy or Taplin 
Power, which is portable, simple and durable, consisting of 
one wheel only. 

0 Whitman’s THRESHERS, which received the first pre- 
mium, in Baltimore, in 1849. The cylinder of this Thresher, 
being all in one piece of iron, will last 100 YEARS, in 
constant use. A great improvement has recently been made 
in the teeth or spikes, which makes it the most perfect ma- 
chive now in use. 

100 other THRESHERS, comprising various kinds and im- 

vents. 
700 PLOUGHS, consisting of every kind now in use. 

500 Premium Cultivators, $4, 434, 85 and 6. 

mM Grain Cradles, of approved kinds. 

ao « Corn Planters ; price, $20. 

mw « Seed Sowers ; price, 10. 

Grant’s celebrated Fan Millis ; prices from $25 to $40. 

Bamborough’s ‘ 6s 6 $28, 30, $32 and 934. 

Strong’s, Rice’s, Clinton, Boston and other Fans. 
ved Harrows, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Corn and 
Cob Crushers, Fodder Cutters and Grinders, Ox Yokes, Dirt 
Churus, Scythes and Sneaths, Wheelbarrows, Root 
Pullers, Shovels Spades, Hoes, Forks, Buckets, &c. &c. 
Also, a general assortment of 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


Which are wairanted.to be fresh and genuine 
apl E. WHITMAN, JR. 


McCORMICK’S IMPROVED REAPING 





MACHINES. 


1500 of these Machines were sold last year at one 
shop in Illinois, and this season are being 
made at the same place, which is some evidence of their suc- 
cess in the west. We can fill all orders for these machines 
that are received up to the first of June, on the following terms. 
Price $125, and if on a fair trial made this harvest, it will not 
cut two acres of wheat or any other small grain in one hour, 
and save at least three-fourths of all the wheat scattered by or- 
bares J cradling—that it is well made of good material, and du- 
with proper care, and that the raking of the wheat can 

well done by a man riding upon the machine, it may be re- 
turned and the price paid us for the machine will be refunded. 

m, |. E. WHITMAN, Jr. 
Cor. Light and Pratt street, Baltimore. 


: for G . ing - and cross ae 
& great saving of time and much of the expense of files— 
frakty £. WHITMAN, Jr. 





Inebil. 1: 











y SOAP. Anew article to prevent the catapillar and 
insects of every description from injuring trees, shrub 
ery, &e., just received and for sale by E. HITMAN, Jr. 


CORN DRILL. 





T HE above figure represents the original plan of our Corn 
and Seed Horse Drilling Machine, which has recently 
undergone improvement. Instead of the coulter in front, we 
have substituted a wheel for regulating the depth of the drills; 
also, instead of the broad wheel behind, we now atwch two 
narrow Wheels, which run on either side of the beam. By 
these alterations, the machine is made to plant the seed with 
more certainty as regards depth, and to run more steady. The 
machine, including a Corn, Beet and Turnip Cylinder, is sold 
at $20. Almost any description of seed may be planted with 
this machine, by attacliing suitable cylinders, and agreeable to 
directions turnished with the machine. 

A hand power machine, of similar construction, is made by 
the subscribers, and sold at $10. 
R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 

62 Light st. Baltimore. 


PLOWS AND CULTIVATING 
IMPLEMENTS. 
R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 


HAY manufactured, and have for sale, an extensive 
assortment of Cultivating and Flushing PLOws, Cor 
and Drag HAKROWS, CULTIVATORS, ROLLERS, &c. 
Also—We particularly recommend to the notice of Planters 
the Echclon or Gang Plow, made to .ast 2, 3, 4 or 5 furrows, 
aud admirably adapted for seeding, cultivation or shallow 
plowing. The Plows casting two furrows are made with 
large and small mould boards, and suitable for eultivation or 
ordinary plowing. R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
apl 62 Light street, Baltimore. 


SEEDS FOR ROOT CROPS. 
UST received by the subscribers— 
000 tbs. Mange! Wurzel and White French SUGAR 
BEET SEED 
1 case large oval Sugar Beet 
200 ibs. Altringham and White Belgium Carrot Seed 
1 cask — top Ruta Baga 
1 do, Dale’s Hybrid Turnip 
10 bbls. large Yellow Crookneck Canada and Quasha 
Pumpkin Seed 
10 bbis. Jerusalem Artichoke Roots, 


LsO, 
GARDEN and GRASS SEEDS, of every description. 
R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
api 62 Light street, Baltimore, 








apl 
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HAMILTON & DIDIER, 
SUCCESSORS OF 


MAXFIELD, MOTT & CO. 


OTICE.—The undersigned heretofore conducting busi- 
ness under the Firm of Maxfield, Mott & Co., will, after 
this date, conduct ihe same business at the old stand 79 Paca 
st. i the Firm eens bi Payne bp 
share of pablic patronage as they are fully prepared to supply 
every kind of Agricultural Implement wanted ao farming 
com:mauity. T. EDWARD HAMBLETON Jr., 
ml FREDERICK B. DIDIER. 


HE UNDERSIGNED would call the particular attention 
of Parmers, Gardeners, and all who are engaged in the 
culture of the Flower, totheir lot of fresh imported Seed, 
amongst which are to be found some of the rare-t specimens 
of the Dahlia. Rose. &e-, to be found in this or any other city. 
Also, fresh imported Garden and Field Seeds, of various 
kinds, HAMILTON & DIDIER. 
Successors to Maxfleld, Mou & Co, 
mi No. 87 North Paca street, Baltimore, Md. 


NOTICE TO FARMERS.—The vundersingned having 

the patent right of the State of Maryland for Beach’s ex- 

panding CORN SHELLER, would call the attention of the 

public to its simplicity, durability and cheapness. They aiso 

offer County Rights on the most reasonable terms, and solicit 

the public to and examine for themzelves. 
HAMBLETON & DIDIER, 

successors of Maxrieto, Morr & Co., 
No. 97 North Paca st. 








ml 





ine assortment of superior Hurse Rakex, just received, 
and for sale by HAMBLETON & DIDIER. — 


BONE DUST. 

HE subscriber is prepared to furnish from | to 1900 bushels 

Ground Bones, at his establishment, at Canton, opposiie 
Brine’ Distillery, below the race course, or orders can be left 
at his residence, corner of Happy Alley and Eustern Avenue. 
A sample is left at the Agricultural Society's hull, where it will 
be shown by the editor of the American Farmer, with whom 
orders can be left. Col. W. W. W. Bowie, of Prince George’s, 
who has used it, writes as follows; ‘ { was highly pleased 
with your bone dust; that at 50 ets. per bushel was the best [ 


ever saw; that at 35 cts. wus very fair for the price, 
may-lt* JOSHUA HORNER. 


SALE. 
2 


BUCK LAMBS of the Cotswold or New Oxford- 
shire breed, deliverable in Baltimore, after the lst 
of August, proxo. The subscriber has received the first pre- 
mium for the best pen of Lambs at each exhibition of the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society. The original stock was pro- 
cured from the celebrated flock of Clayton B. Reybold, Esq. 


of Delaware. Price, $15 to #20. according to ehoice. For 


further particulars enquire of the Editor of the 4merican Far- 
mer, or HENRY CARROLL, 
m1 3t* Westerman’s Mills P. O. Balt. Co. 


VALUABLE PIGS, 

have a lot of very fine Chester Pigs, now 2 weeks old, 

which I will dispose of at 10 per na at six weeks old—Al- 
so, several of the ite Delaware breed, of same age. The 
Chester Sow was obtained from Aaron Clement, of Philadel- 
phia, at the last Fall’s Show, and the White Delaware Sow, 
now weighing about 700 Ibs. (measuring 6 feet from snout to 
root of tail) was also purchased at the Show. The pigs are 
got by Mr. Dobbin’s Chester boar, obtained from Mr. Wilk- 
inson—purchasers ean be assured of the pureness of the breed. 
Apply at this office. : m | 


A FARM FOR LEASE. 

Nor Lease; a farm of 450 acres of land in Prince George’s 
kK Co. Va., 14 miles of Petersburg, 8 of James River. 
acres cleared and marled, 20 of which is meadow land. There 
is upon the Farm 1 large Dwelling House, 6 rooms—2 Barns, 
Tee house, 2 Kitchens, &e. Also, large Garden, young orchard 
of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, Almonds, Gooseberries, 
Currants §c., about! 100 trees. 100 bushels of Wheat can be 
seeded upon land, and the chance for corn is excellent. 
A hand will 


left on the farm to clear, dig marl and keep u 
fences. The farm will be leased to a 











Former for 5 or 
at $175 per annum, or for 1-5 of the cropsmade. The 
Tenant binding himself to improve the land as far as he can, 
and to attend to the Orchard. The lessor can buy all necessa- 
ry stock, food, &c., the place. The land is divided into 
4 shifts, and another shift will be cleared. From 3 to 500 bar- 
rels of Corn can be made. A to S. Sands, Ed. Farmer, or 
) Cabin Point, Va. 
a 


proportion of all 
the manures 3 or more bands will be hired, if desired, 
to the tenant, upon fair terms. mlit 


x t 
If taken up aia eicele as 


OUDRETTE FROM THE LODI PA "Ka 
rior fertilizing Powder for Corn, Ca whiny | ' ‘ 
Nectarines, &e., for sale at $2 si Bbl., or $1.25 
or more. LLIAM CHIL, 
m1,1t* No, 78 South street Bowly’s Wh 
C= Peas for sale, in two bushel bags, Wang 
and Sound—Price, $3 per bag—Appiy at the off 


American Farmer. 


100 ia HAND & as 4 TRL 8 


“CHAPPELLS FERTILIZER 


Corn, where the object is to get a quick ; 
Orn outlay, the salts may be used in the bill with : 
ae ony of a large return for the money expended, Mr Bi 

urher of Kent co. used the Fertilizer at the rate of only 
Ibs. per aere in the hill, and got by measuremeut 7 bushels 
corn additional yield for each 100}bs. Salts used—thus «i 
him $34 for each dollar expended—Used at the tate Of 300 ty 
to the acre in the hill would, if the season should 
able for the crop produce a fine 
to get immediate return for the money (not havi 
improvement of the soil for after cro 


bee: 


> 
ny 


®y 
2 

















The opportunities we have had this spring of seeing 
fsrmers who used the Salts lnst year on Wheat; Corn; Oap; 
Potatoes; Turnip=; Clover; Grass; Buckwheat and Garden Ve. 
getables, has gone very far to couvince us, that under favore- 
ble circumstances for its action it can be used with profit on each 
of these crops. Prejudice is giving place to experimentywhie) 
is the only"mode hy which the farmer can jusge of the Value of 
our Salts or any other Munure. 

Price $3 per barrel containing 300 ths, 

0G-We prepare an article with additional Potash; 
for the Tobacco Crop—price &4 per barrel containi ‘ba, 

Planters will find it to their advantage to use it. "We bar 
no doubt it will greatly inerease its growth, and found to bea 
profitable manure. P. S, CHAPPELL, 
my I Office corner Lombard and Hanover Sts. up stain, 
j VHE TROTTING STALLION KNICKERBOCKER- 
| will stand during the season on Monday and Tuesday of 

each week at bis owner’s farm, in Harford 
County, between #bingdon and Belair; and 
on Thursday and Friday at Towsontown, 
Baltimore County. This horse was sired 
CanadaChiet and is out of a mare of the 
brino Stock. Heis four years old, 15 hands 
gh, of a rich brown color, and possesses remat- 
kabie speed for his age. mil 


ANTED AN OVERSEER, fit to take ¢ ofa 
plantation, where about 20 hands are worked, ia 
Louisa Co. Va. He must le humane, honest and industri 
and is willing to be an Overseer, not the master, and acquaia 
ted with the cultivation of Tobacco. Wages $200 in money, 
house, servant and cow, with meal and meat. Apply (if by 
letter, post paid,) to Saml. Sands, office of Farmer—The most 
undoubted reference must be given. milt. 
UANO.—100 tons Government Peruvian, just i 
W 100 tons Patagonian, a superior article ; 30 tons 
Timothy, Clover and Orchard Grass Seed for sale, im lots 10 
suit purchasers. T. W. &. L. LEVERING, 
apl No. 114 Pratt street Wharh 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NO. 
On Malarious Diseateg 384'S. J, Fletcher on the Cow 
Crops in Sussex, Va. ef 
388 Grist Mill & power". 


Work for the Month 
Report of Dr. Higgins § 392'Prof. Norton on Bones ~ 
397:Prof. Gray on do — 
Bones 



































Planting Fruit Trees 
Editorial notices 397, 8,9, 401‘S. F. on A 
Mechanics’ Institute Lectures: Clay 
‘Work for the Garden 
Value of Mangel Wurtzel 399:Bennett’s Poultry Book 
Northampton and Chappeill’s Manure for Flowers 

400 Floral department for May 
cow) W. B. B. on ox yokes, ke. 
400; Kettlewell & Davidson’s 
401) ovator 


Salts 
T. B. Anderson on the 


pea 
Cumberland on do 
R. Chisolm on do 402: Meteorological Table 
J. M. Jacobs on do 409: Markets, $c. 
On Lime and Bone dust 404/ 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


FOR THE 


SECOND CATTLE SHOW 


* 
AND 


F AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, 


TO BE HELD BY THE 


+ 


MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, ON WEDNESDAY, 


THURSDAY .AND FRIDAY, THE , 


10th, 1th and 12th of October, - 


1849. 
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»_A year ago an appeal made to you by the 
officers of “Aeriagh Sue Agricultural So- 
ciety,”’ for your active peration in the means 
necessary to establish and sustain an institution 
for the promotion of agriclture, which should be 
worthy of our State. It is their pleasant duty 
now gratefully, to that pub that the appeal 
was not in vain, and that {pu have, with a spirit 
and zeal which forbad faflure, come to their aid 
in every way in which the undertaking could be 


promoted. To sustain thisgpirit and to reanimate 
this zeal, same body. ggain appeals to you, 
and they ddit with an red confidence that 


itly begun, languish 

oot. Thus far the 

ed  wigd efforts. <A 
i 


you wil ; not let a feng + 7 
and die fro athy an 
most Saul ties has att 
Society has been formed wh st of members, 
though by no means as large gs the worthiness of 
the subject entitles it to be, embraces a collective 
force of talent,¥practical skill and energy which, 
directed to any end within the scope of its associ- 
ation, must command success. det its aus- 
pices an Exhibition was held ar, which 
astonished, by its display, the very people them- 
selves, who had contributed t6 make. Through 
the incentives to emulation held ou» it, a num- 
ber of valuable essays have been~ given to the 
world by men who be learned tipir lesson in 
the school of experience? and who tifegefore s 
with an authority ‘hot to Be resisted." Through its 
provident care for your wang and ¥gur conveni- 
ence, spacious and well farnished’ fooms have 
been provided for your resort, whefe“samples of 
such things, connected with your intefést, as may 
be conspicuous for novelty or their excdjlence may 
be found ; where you may meet yourbfother far- 
mers and enjoy att aibcat interchange of thought 
and courtesy; and wherg, through an exertion 
now hein wren library will soon be assembled 
which will plac your -disposal the treasured 
wisdom of other @untries and your own. 
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These are some of the results which 
ready flow from an pted wood. has onl 2 
had its first impulse. But to continue and 
them it needs your untiring and persevering 
It has been the reproach of the past, that several 
efforts, analagous to ours, have sprung into a 
bright existence, and after a short and fitful blaze 
have flickered and gone out, and some, more 
mindful of the mis¢arriages of days gone by, than 
the promisé of the future, have predicted ‘such an 
untimely end for ours. Surely they slander us 
who think so lightly of our energy and our stabili- 
ty of purpose. e know the value of such an 
institution, and we know that from a small begin- 
ning, with fostering care, it may and will grow to 
be a source of incalculable benefit. Who, than 
the farmer, is more accustomed to wait upon the 
future with implicit reliance on the sequence of 
effect from cause? He commits the seed to the 
ground and patiently awaitsthe germ. He tends 
the prowing plant with assiduous pains until he 
finally reaps in the golden harvest the reward of 
his faith and his labor. So let it be with us now. 
We have planted an institution in whose embryo 
is foreshadowed a maturity of vigorous usefulness. 
Let us by our names, and those of others whom we 
may, by our example or our persuasion, induce 
to join it, swell its roll till it shall include every 
farmer in the State. Let us by the cheerful pay- 


k | ment of our subscription, so enrich its treasury 


that it shall lack no means to promote the good of 
agriculture. Let us, in generous emulation, each 
send something to its Exhibition to stimulate rival- 
ry in good works, and to shew that we are not so 
blighted with the curse of mediocrity that we can- 
not be excellent in something. Let us by our at- 
tendance at its meetings of business exhibit our in- 
terest in its management ;—by our advice, assist 
its councils ;—and by our teachings illustrate its 
transactions. So shall we reap a rich reward for 
ourselves and our posterity, and elevate still high- 
er a calling, than which, none is more hon 


CHARLES B. CALVERT, of Prince George’s County, President. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 


Baltimore City—Jony GuEnn, 

St. Mary’s County—H. G. 8S. Key, 
Charles County—J. G. Cuarman, 
Prince George’s—Horace Capron, 
Calveri—Georce Weems, 

Anne Arundel—Wm. C. Lytes, 
— cna Auten Tuomas, 
Montgomery—A. Bowie Davis, 
Frederick—Davin W. Natxt, 
ores mate Dopecer, 
Alleghany—Dr. Samver P. Smrra 
Carroll—Grorce Patrerson, : 
Baltimore—W ison M. Carey, 
Harford—Ramsey McHenry, 
Cecil—Rev. Jas. McIntyre, 





Kent—Ww. S. ConstaB_e, 
en Anne’s—Jas. T. Eare, 
'‘bot—Col. N. Gotpszoroven,* 
Caroline—Jos. Pearson, 
Dorchestéy—Dr. Jos. E. Muse, 
Somerset-—Dr. Wm. WiLi14Ms, 
Worcester—Joun U. Dennis, 
. Columbia.—J. H. Brapwey, 
Cor. Secretary, Geo. W. Dossix, 5 
Ree. Secretary, Samuet Sanps, {sai 
Treasurer—GerorceE M. GILL, 
Curators.—W. W. W. Bowte, of Prince Geo’s 
N. B. Worruineton, of Anne Arundel; J. Car- 
roti Waxsn, of Harford; Z. Barnum, of Balt- 
more city; Cuas. R. Howarp, of Baltimore coun- 
ty; Martin Go.pssoroves, of Talbot. 
*In place of Samue! Hamilton, resigned. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS. 








ons; wheat or grass rakes by 
power, cradles, carts, wag- 
gear, cart gear, ox 
gear. at 
broadcasting and drilling 
machine, for grain or grass 
seed, 10 
Best drill for corn or other grain, 5 
Mowing or reaping machine 5 
horse rake, 
set of wagon harness, 
ox yoke, 
in cradle 
t wagon for farm use, 
ox cart, 
horse cart, 
set carf’gear, 
Crass No. 3. 
M. T. Goldsborough, 
Dr. C. F. Shaw, T. A. Spence, 
Robert Gilmor, L. W. Washing- 
ton. 
Horse powers and all machines 
by horse power not enu- 
above; corn shellers, corn 
and cob crushers, by hand power, 
straw cutters, corn stalk cutters, 
and grinders by hand power. 
Best sweep horse power, $10 
2d do do 5 
Best rail way horse power, 10 
tor, 5 
hay and straw cutter, 2 
corn sheller, 2 
torn stalk cutter and grinder 3 
corn and cob crusher, 3 
Threshing machine, 5 
pump for horse power, 5 
Crass No. 4. 
General T. Tilghman, 
Wm. F. Johnson, James L. Mar- 
tin, Chapman Billingsley, Samuel 
Stone. 


2D GO Or Ot et BY 2D 


All implements or machines not 
enumerated above. 

Best Fanning mill, 

Root and vegetable cutter, 
Drill Barrow for root crops, 
urn, 

Hay and dung Forks, 1 
hand rakes 1 
Best and most numerous collection 
of Agricultural Implements with 
description thereof, $20 
In addition to the foregoing pre- 
miums on agricultural ! mplements, 

Diplomas and Premiums will be a- 

warded, for such new and merito- 

rious implements as may be ex- 
hibited, by the Judges on Discre- 
ry Premiums. 

_ Persons presenting agricultural 
ements or articles of mechani- 
me and utility are re- 

\ to furnish the Secretary 
with a particular description of the 
article, and the price and place 

Eien bean be obtained, as it is 

to publish a list of the ar- 
ticles exhibited at the Fair for the 
of the manufacturer and 


$ 


2 | For best dozen Jong blood Beets I 
D 14 


DAIRY & HONEY. 


Judges—Richard Thomas, C. P. 
Craig, Z. Barnum, 
and Wm. Guy. a 
For best specimens of fresh butter 

not Jess than 5 pounds, 

2d best do 


H. F. Jackson 


2 

3d best do 1 

For best firkin or tub of salted but- 

ter, not less than 6 months old 5 
2d best do 

3d best do 2 

Best cheese, not less than 25lbs. . 


2d do 

For best 10 Ibs Honey, $3 

The Honey to be taken without 
destroyiug the bees, and the kind 
of hive used, and the management 
of same to be stated by competitors. 

The method of making the But- 
ter and Cheese to be also stated by 
each competitor. 


FRUIT. 


Judges—Dr. John H. Bayne. 
Gen’l. Richardson, of Va., Judge 
Goldsborough, Judge Brewer, Ed- 
win J. Stevens. 

For best and greatest number of 
choice varieties of Apene $3 
do do Peaches 3 

Do do do Pears 3 

Do do do Quinces 3 

Do do do Grapes 3 
For greatest number of choice va- 
rieties of different kinds of fruit 5 
2d best do do 3 


VEGETABLES. 
Judges—David Kerr, Henry 


Troup, Col. Walton, T. R. Holli- 
day and Wm. R. Barker. 


$3 | For the choicest and largest assort- 


ment of table vegetables 
2d best assortment do 


Turnip root beets 
6 heads of cauliflower 1 
6 heads brocoli 1 
12 heads cabbage 1 
dozen carrots 1 
dozen bunches celery 1 
doz Egg Plants 1 
peck of Onions 1 
dozen Parsnips 1 
peck Seedling Potatoes 1 
peck sweet do 1 
3 finest Pumpkins 1 
6 winter Squashes 1 
samples of Beans 1 
do Peas 1 


FLOWERS. 


Judges—Edw. Kurtz, Dr. Gideon 
B. Smith, Robert Buist, Joshua 
Pearce, John Douglas. 

For the greatest and choicest vari- 
ety of flowers, 
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2d best collection, 3 
For best and greatest varieties nm 


dahlias, 
Do do doroses 3 
Do do do camelias 3 
Do ‘Floral Ornament 5 
Sad 
HOUSEHOLD MANUFAC- 
TURES. 


A committee of five ladies to be 
selected from those attending the 


3 | Exhibition. 


For best Quilt 
2d best do 
Best Counterpane 
2d do do 
Best hearth rug 
do homemade wine 
do do bounce 
do do cordial 
do pair of homemade blankets 
do best homemade carpet 
2d best hearth rug 
Best made shirt 
2d best do 
Best fine long yarn hose 
2d best do 
Best coarse yarn hose 
2d do do 
Best homemade soap 
2d best do 
Best homemade bread 
2d do do 
Best homemade pound cake 
do do sponge cake 
do specimen of Pickles 
do do of Preverves 
do do Fruit Jelly 
do do Embroidery 
do do worsted work 
Discretionary premiums of $1 
each can be awarded for meritori- 
ous articles not enumerated in a- 
bove list to the amount of $10. 


BACON HAMS. 
Judges—J. G. Davis, H. Jenkins, 
- R. Owen, Bennet Gough, 
John D. Bowling. 

For best ham cured by exhibitor $6 
2d besi do 4 
3d best do 2 
4th best do | 
All competitors for this premium 

are required to have their Hams 
cooked and brought to the Exhibi- 
tion with the skin on, and to pro- 
duce a statement of the manner of 
curing. 


PLOUGHING MATCH. 

Judges—Edward Stabler, Wm. 
B. Willis, Basil D. Hall, Edward 
Plowden, Thomas R. Brown. 
For best Ploughing 

Qdbest do 

3d best do 

4th best do 
For best ploughman 

2d best do 

3d best do 

4th best do 
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We, the subscribers, in order to improve Agricul- 
ture by attracting the attention, eliciting the views, 
and ¢dmbining the efforts of the individuals com- 

ing the agricultural community of the State of 

aryland,—and aiming at the development of the 

resources of the soil, so as to promote the peer 

of all concerned in its culture, do hereby form _our- 

selves into a society, and for its government adgpt 

the following constitution : 

- Art. 1. This society shall be styled, “‘ The Mary- 
land»State Agricultural Society.” 

Art. 2, The objects of this Society shall be, to dis 
cover new and hidden manures, to facilitate the col- 
lection of manures generally, and designate the best 
mode of their application to the different objects of 
cultivation. To procure and improve the imple- 
ments necessary in husbandry ; to improve the style 
of rural architecture; to improve the breed of do- 
mestic animals; to devise means for destroying ver- 
min and insects, which are injurious to husbandry, 
avoiding their devastations, and guarding against 
other casualties; to collect all foreign and domestic 
trees, shrubs, vines, plants, seeds, and grains, which 
may be deemed necessary or useful for subsistence 
or comfort; for live fences, fuel, or timber: and to 
make the necessary experiments as to their growth 
and adaptatign to our climate, and different kinds of 
growth and culture; to discover, if possible, new and 
profitable objects of commerce, from the products 
either of the field, the forest, or the bowels of the 
earth; and whatever else shall tend to improve the 
agriculture and rural economy of the country. And 
the better to effect the above objects, which are 
hereby declared to be unalterable, and from which 
the society will never depart, it shall hold annual and 
special meetings, shall pass all rules and by-laws for 
its proper government and for the promotion of the 
ends of the Society, and so soon as its funds are suffi- 
cient fot that purpose, shall purchase or procure cab- 
inets, collections of implements, libraries, and other 
aids to the general purposes of the Society. 

Art. 3. Any person may become a member of this 
society, who willsubscribe his name to the constitu- 
tion, or signify by letter his wish to become a mem- 
ber, and who shall at the same time pay into the 
hands of the Treasurer, at each annual meeting there- 
after, the sum of three dollars, except those who may 
be members for life. Any person who will, at the 
same time, or at any time thereafter, pay into the 
hands of the Treasurer 35 dollars, shall be a member 
for life. Each member shall remainsuch, until he 
signify his intention to quit the society at any annual 
meeting, when upon paying all arrearages, if any be 
due, he may cease to be a member” 

Art. 4. Honorary members, on being proposed at 
any meeting of the society, may, be elected by ballot 
bya majony of the members t. 

Art. 5. The society shall meet annually on the Ist 
Wedne:day in November, but special meetings may 
be called by the board of managers. The annual 

and special meetings shall be held in Baltimore, at 
sach hour and place as the board of managers may 
provide. 

Art. 6. The society shall have a President, oné 
Vice President from each county, and from Howard 
District, Baltimore City, and the Districg of Colum- 
bia, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and Five Curators, to be elected 
by ballot at each annual meeting, by a majority of 
the members present ; aud who shall continue in of- 
fice, until a new election shall be made. They shall 
be styled, “‘ The Board of Managers of the Maryland 
State Agricultural Society,” and five of whom, with 
the President, or with such V. P. as he shall appoint 
in writing, shall constitute a quorum to do businéss. 
the board sha}! possess all the executive powers of 

sociéty, except such as are specifically assigned 
by this constitation, and shall apply and disburse all 
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moneys appropriated by tlie societ according 
the directions of the society, if any g bl 
no directions be given, then according to their 
discretion and judgment; and shall report 
annual meeting a full statement of their 
during the proseding year. The Board 
power to fill atty vacancy occurring in that body ax" 
shall meet regulatly on the first ednesday * 
vember, February, May gnd August in each yeu, 
and also at any cther times phat y may | 
per. It shall be their duty fo propose at the anol 
meeting of the society, any alteration in the Consti- 
tution, which they may deem expedient. 

Art. 7. The president, vice residents, secretaries, 
and treasurer, shall be the officers equally of the 
ciety and of the board. ‘ 

Art. 8. This constitution may be altered at the ay. 
nual meetings of the society; but no alteration shall 
be ay un — een first have been 
ed by thesBoard of Managers, and then ganctioned 
by the votes of two-thirds of the members present; 
provided, that not fewer than thirty of the memben 
are present ; but the quorum to transact the 
business of the society, shall consistof thirteen mem 


bers. 
BY-LAWS. 

Art. 1. The President, or in his absence the 
est officer present, shall preside at al meetings of 
this Society, and of the Board. . ‘ 

The duty of the President or presiding officer shall 
be, to preserve order, regulate the order of proceed. 
ings, and give the casting vote when required, 

Art. 2. The Corresponding Secretary shall eon 
duct all the correspondence of the society;—he shall 
preserve the originals of all communications 
ed to the society, and keep a fair copy his 
letters in books. 

It shall moreover be his duty to read to the Board 
and to the Society, the correspondence which he has 
sustained since the previous meeting. 

He shall likewise present all the documents, e- 
says, collections or contributions, of whatever na 
ture, that he has recéived since the last meeting, . 

Art. 3. The Recording Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of all meetings of the board and of the sotie- 
ty, and, at the opening of each of them, shall read 
those of the preceding; shall give notice of meetings, 
he shall have the custody of the constitution, by-laws 
and records; and he shall keep, in books, aneatand 
accurate record of all the orders and proceedings of 
the Board and the Society. 

Art. 4. The Treasurer shall receive, and keep de- 
posited in Bank, to the credit of the Society, all do- 
nations and bequests of money, and all other sums 
belonging to the Society. He shall pay all such. 
sums as may be due by the Society, by checks, coum 
lersigned by the President, or some member autbor- 
ized in writing by the President to act in his absence. 
He shall keep a faithful account of all moneys re 
ceived and paid by him, and, once in every year, at 
the meeting next previous to the annual 
render a particular statement of the same to the 
Board, which shall appoint a committee of 
members to audit and report on his accounts to the 
annual meeting. 

Art. 5. Aap failere on the part of a member, after 
due notice for six months by the Treasurer, to pay 
his annual dues, shall be considered a forfeiture of 
membership, and no person who has thus lost his 
membership, shall be re-admitted without the siriet 


t of all arrears. ’ 
TS @ Baeceh ¢ the Society shall 
consider 
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Art. 6, Ateach annual pont lig 
appoint standing or special committees 
and report upon suchgubjects of agricultural inter 
est as may be committed to them. ’ 


f 


Art. 7. All vacancies in committees by death, re * 





signation, or otherwise, shall be filled by the remain- 
ing members of such committee. 





